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Who Is Who Among Our Contributors 


Mr. Davin A. Lang, JR., who is the dean of the West Virginia State College, 
analyzes the Report of the National Advisory Committee on Education and arrives 
at the conclusion that the minority report dealing with Negro education is justified 
in its contention that for historical, moral and practical reasons Negro education 
should be exempted from the provision of the majority report which recommends 
the discontinuance of special grants by the federal government. 


Mr. Frep McCuIstion is an associate director of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
(Southern Schools). He surveys the Negro Teaching Force, particularly in the 
Southern States, and suggests that poor salaries, inadequate training, and lack of 
the proper kind of training have contributed to the low level of efficiency of Negro 
schools. 


Dr. Mary R. Crow ey is an assistant superintendent of the public schools of 
Hamilton County, Ohio. She discusses the unique public school system of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where segregated and mixed schools obtain. The writer’s particular in- 
terest in the investigation reported here was to determine whether the scholastic 
achievement of Negro pupils was as great in mixed schools as in segregated schools. 


Mr. H. Councitt TRENHOLM is the president of the State Teachers College at 
Montgomery, Alabama; and also president of the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools. On the basis of the experience of one who was a pioneer in the 
movement to get the Southern Association to accredit Negro schools, particularly 
high schools, he depicts the events that gradually led up to the successful climax of 
the movement. 


Mrs. Auice S. McAtprn is an assistant in the Department of Research, Divisions 
10-13, of the Public School System of Washington, D. C. She presents the results 
of a preliminary investigation of the constancy of the Intelligence Quotient with 
particular reference to Negro children. The writer concludes that the intelligence 
quotients change with a change in environment. 


Mr. Horace Mann Bonn is an associate professor of education in Fisk Univer- 
sity. He has analyzed the stenographic report of the Alabama Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1901, which dealt to a great extent with the education of Negroes. The 
conclusion is that the enactments growing out of this convention explain, in large 
measure, the disadvantages under which Negroes labor in segregated public school 
systems, not only in Alabama, but throughout the South, in general. 


Dr. W. E. BureHarpt DuBois needs little or no introduction to our readers. He 
is at present the militant editor of the “Crisis,” the official organ of the N. A. A. 
C. P. Previous to his present connection with the “Crisis” he was a teacher in 
several different Negro colleges for 10 or 15 years. He will be readily remembered 
by the older members of the present generation as the one Negro who differed most 
from the educational policy of the late Booker T. Washington. He epitomizes the 
issues involved in the two schools of thought headed by Mr. Washington and himself, 
and evaluates the two positions from the vantage point of 30 or more years of per- 
spective. 


The Editorial Committee wishes to announce that the two articles: “ The Legal 
Trend Toward Equalization of Racial Opportunities for Education in the United 
States Between 1920 and 1930,” by Russell A. Lane, and “ The Origin, Development 
and Present Status of Secondary Education for Negroes in Kentucky,” by Myrtle 
R. Phillips, will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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Editorial Comment 


WHY A JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION? 


THE PURPOSE OF THE JOURNAL 


The purpose of the JOURNAL OF 
Nea@ro Epucation is three-fold: first, 
to stimulate the collection, and facili- 
tate the dissemination, of facts about 
the education of Negroes; second, to 
present discussions involving critical 
appraisals of the proposals and prac- 
tices relating to the education of 
Negroes; and, third, to stimulate and 
sponsor investigations of problems in- 
cident to the education of Negroes. 


THE NEED FOR THE JOURNAL 


The justification for launching an- 
other publication in the field of edu- 
cation is found in the fact that such 
services, though needed, are not being 
adequately provided by existing 
agencies. Evidence of this need is 
found in the following facts. 

In the first place, there are no gen- 
eral means of collecting and dissemi- 
nating facts about educational ac- 
tivities among Negroes. This fact is 
apparent to any one who has at- 
tempted to obtain data or get a com- 
prehensive, intelligent grasp of what 
is being done in the education of 
Negroes. This lack was amply dem- 


onstrated at the 1930 meeting of the 
‘*National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools’’ where a program 
was outlined providing for discussions 
purporting to the ‘‘factual and criti- 
cal surveys’’ of various phases of 
education related. to Negroes. An- 
other example is seen in the numer- 
ous inquiries received by Hampton 
Institute, Howard University, and 
Tuskegee Institute, from interested 
individuals and organizations, such as 
universities, special conference groups 
and the like. Other examples might 
be cited to demonstrate this need. 
But these two are sufficient, however, 
to illustrate the type of need such an 
organ is designed to meet. 

In the second place, there is a need 
for continuous, critical appraisal and 
discussion of the present and pro- 
posed practices relating to the educa- 
tion of Negroes. It is obvious that 
the mere collection of facts is only 
the first step in developing an under- 
standing upon which to base the sane 
direction of any movement or insti- 
tution. It can be truthfully said that 
proposals affecting the education of 
Negroes have not been subjected to 
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an abundance of critical investiga- 
tion and thinking. If one is familiar 
with the meetings of various organiza- 
tions whose discussions are devoted, 
wholly or partially, to the education 
of the Negro, he does not need to be 
convinced that very little critical ap- 
praisal has been present in their ‘‘de- 
liberations.’’ Most of the discussions 
have consisted of inspirational talks 
rather than critical appraisals of the 
assumptions underlying certain basic 
procedures and proposals. 

In the third place, there is need for 
some agency to stimulate and sponsor 
investigation of problems incident to 
the education of Negroes as was im- 
plied in the preceding section. A 
combination of circumstances, too 
well known to recount here, makes 
this field unique. Unfortunately, we 
have separately organized school sys- 
tems in more than forty per cent of 
the states, and the majority of the 
Negro school population comes from 
a minority, underprivileged in prac- 
tically every manner in which this 
term can be construed. As a result 
there are involved, not only all of the 
problems common to every level of 
our American school system, but as 
well those peculiar and indigenous to 
the isolated social environment in 
which Negroes find themselves in this 
country. These facts give rise to a 
problem unique in the field of Ameri- 
can education. 

Moreover, it should be pointed out 
here that leadership in the investiga- 
tion of the problems incident to the 
education of Negroes should be as- 
sumed to a greater extent by Negra 
educators. This has not been true to 
a greater extent, heretofore, because 
the average Negro student who has 


taken the pains to get research train- 
ing, and, in many cases, a research 
degree, finds his research tendencies 
so dulled by the routine of ‘‘school 
keeping,’’ and by the fact that there 
is no ready and sympathetic outlet 
for the publication of the results of 
his investigations that it takes a con- 
siderable amount of stimulation to 
overcome the inertia and discourage- 
ment produced by this combination of 
circumstances. Thus, it is believed 
that the launching of this project will 
stimulate Negroes to take a greater 
part in the solution of the problems 
that arise in connection with their 
own education. 

A fourth and final reason for 
launching this publication is found 
in the fact that it meets a need that 
is not adequately met by any other 
agency at the present time. It has 
been shown that there is a need for 
some organ, first, to collect and dis- 
seminate facts incident to the educa- 
tion of Negroes; second, to appraise 
critically proposals and present prac- 
tices; and, third, to stimulate investi- 
gations in the field. It is the obvious 
implication here that this need is not 
adequately met by any agency at the 
present time. 

A survey of the publication field 
will convince one of the fact that the 
function of this publication is not ade- 
quately carried on by any existing 
agency. We might take certain types 
of publications as representative of 
the field. The newspaper is obviously 
eliminated. The present educational 
journals do not meet this need, be- 
cause apparently and naturally they 
are not sufficiently interested. Such 
magazines as The Crisis and Oppor- 
tunity, while they discuss education 
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incidentally, are organs specifically 
devoted to discussions of the Negro’s 
civil rights, and social and industrial 
opportunities, respectively. The 
Journal of Negro History is what its 
name implies—it is a journal of 
Negro history. While it gives some 
emphasis to the historical develop- 
ment of education among Negroes, it 
does not pretend to take any cog- 
nizance of the more important pres- 
ent problems and proposed practices 
in the field. The Negro Yearbook 
edited by Monroe Work at Tuskegee 
is an excellent encyclopedia of the 
Negro and Negro life. Its scope is 
too general and its treatment is too 
brief, however, to include anything 
more than a fragmentary account of 
the field, in the first place, and, it does 
not attempt to give any critical dis- 
eussion of educational problems, in 
the second place. Finally, The Bul- 
letin, the official organ of ‘‘The Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Col- 
ored Schools,’’ has the same relation- 
ship to the N. A. T. C. S. as the 
Journal of the National Education 
Association has to the N. E. A. It 
does not pretend to present, primar- 
ily, critical discussions and the results 
of the scientific investigation of edu- 
cational problems. Its content is 
largely concerned, and rightfully so, 
with the proceedings of its meetings, 
inspirational articles, and general 
news items. One would not expect to 
find the same type of discussion in 
The Bulletin as in THE JOURNAL OF 
Nearo EpucaTION any more than he 
would expect to find the same type of 
discussion in The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association as in 
The Journal of Educational Research. 
In fact The Bulletin is intended to 


serve an entirely different purpose and 
constituency from that of THE 
JOURNAL OF Necro Epucation. Thus, 
it is evident that the launching of 
THE JOURNAL OF NreGRO EpuCATION, 
not only does not duplicate the efforts 
of any established agency, but meets 
a need that is not now being ade- 
quately met. 


EDITORIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The JOURNAL is edited and pub- 
lished at Howard University under 
the sponsorship of the Faculty of the 
College of Education. There are 
many reasons which might be given 
in support of this policy, but it is 
only necessary to mention two of 
them in this connection. In the first 
place, the College of Education of 
Howard University has just been of- 
ficially authorized to organize a ‘‘Bu- 
reau of Educational Research.’’ It 
is hoped that within the next few 
months such an organization of per- 
sonnel and other resources will have 
been effected as will enable it to fur- 
nish upon short notice complete in- 
formation on any question relating to 
the education of Negroes. In the 
second place, the Faculty of the Col- 
lege of Education of Howard Univer- 
sity, consisting of the largest single 
group of professionally trained 
Negroes in the field of education in 
the United States, feel that one of 
their first responsibilities as a part of 
a University, devoting its major ef- 
forts to the education of Negroes, is 
to make a concerted attempt to study 
some of the problems arising out of 
educational efforts among Negroes. 
Hence, the major part of their re- 
search efforts is directed toward in- 
vestigation in this field. 





Although the editorship and pub- 
lication of this JouRNAL are under 
the immediate direction of the 
Faculty of the College of Education 
of Howard University, it is not the 
aim that it shall be a local organ in 
any sense of that term. Already, 
plans have been effected whereby the 
national character of the project is 
assured. Individuals throughout the 
country who are interested and en- 
gaged in the field have been invited 
to join the enterprise in the capacity 
of contributing and advisory editors. 
An examination of the personnel of 
the Contributing and Advisory Staff 
reveals how well this aim has been 
realized. Our readers should be ad- 
vised, however, that while our con- 
tributing and advisory editors are 
expected to receive all of the praise 
that may conceivably be derived from 
their connection with this undertak- 
ing, they are not expected to assume 
the responsibility for, nor be liable 
to embarrassment by, the editorial 
policies or financial management of 
the enterprise. The College of Edu- 
cation of Howard University gladly 
assumes these obligations. 


CHARACTER AND ORGANIZATION OF 
CONTENT 


While the JourNaAu will appear as 
a quarterly, its organization and the 
character of its content will follow 
two general forms: a yearbook issue 
for the July quarter; and the more 
conventional form for the October, 
January and April quarters. 

The yearbook issue will attempt to 
present a comprehensive, critical 


summary of the facts, proposals, and 
significant events that have occurred 
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in the field during the preceding 
school year. 

A general idea of the proposed con- 
tent of the other issues may be gleaned 
from the following outline, as well as 
from the nature of the content of the 
present issue. 

One section will include brief edi- 
torial comment upon current prac- 
tices, proposals and events in the field 
of Negro Education and will be 
designated ‘‘ Editorial Comment.’’ 

A second section will include dis- 
cussions of two types in the form of 
articles ranging in length from 3,000 
to 3,500 words. One type of discus- 
sion will be in the nature of critical 
evaluations of existing or proposed 
practices. The other type will involve 
the report of studies made in the field. 

A third section will consist of a 
division designated ‘‘Current Litera- 
ture.’’ The general purpose of this 
division is the announcement, descrip- 
tion and critical review of current lit- 
erature in the field. It is designed to 
be the unique and reliable source to 
which those seeking such material may 
have regular recourse. Its specific 
purpose is threefold : first, to make ab- 
stracts of articles appearing in other 
magazines, professional and lay; 
second, to review, with a critical slant, 
selected, current books, monographs, 
bulletins, ete., pertaining to, or in- 
cluding references to, the education 
of Negroes; third, to prepare a classi- 
fied and annotated bibliography of all 
available material published during 
the preceding quarter. 

A fourth section is devoted to cur- 
rent news or events of national im- 
portance, noting or indicating prog- 
ress in the education of Negroes. 





The Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education and the Problem of 
Negro Education 


By DAVID A. LANE, Jr. 


After about two and a half years, 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, appointed by President 
Hoover in 1929 to study the educa- 
tional activities of the federal gov- 
ernment and to make recommenda- 
tions concerning the government’s 
future educational policy, has made 
its report... The findings of so dis- 
tinguished a group of educators can 
not fail to be of far-reaching signifi- 
cance. Certain features of their 
recommendations, to be sure, have met 
with varying degrees of disapproval 
on the part of the press and in edu- 
cational journals, but there seems to 
be general agreement that the pro- 
nouncement is destined, in time, to 
exert a profound influence upon 
American education. After addi- 
tional study and investigation have 
been made, as recommended by the 
Committee, Congressional legislation 
of fundamental importance will no 
doubt result. 

Naturally enough, persons particu- 
larly interested in the education of 
Negroes awaited the publication of 
this report with much concern. They 
had noted the significant fact that the 
personnel of the committee, as an- 

1 Federal Relations to Education: Report 
of the National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation. Washington: Office of the Commit- 
tee (October, 1931). Parts I and II. 


nounced originally by the press, had 
not included a representative of Negro 
education or of the Negro race. They 
had been gratified to learn later that 
three Negro members had been ap- 
pointed, even at the eleventh hour, 
after the attention of the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Secretary 
of the Interior had been called to the 
fact that no investigation of the re- 
lations of the federal government to 
education would be complete without 
special attention to the problem of 
the education of Negroes in Southern 
and border states, and that no educa- 
tional committee would be truly ‘‘na- 
tional’’ unless it included representa- 
tives of Negro education. They had 
been alarmed again, however, to note 
that the Committee’s tentative state- 
ment,? made public in July, 1930, 
showed no tendency toward safeguard- 
ing specially the interests of Negro 
education in states that maintain bi- 
racial systems of public schools. 

Thus the concern with which the 
issuance of the final report was 
awaited. It was felt, however, that 
the point of view of the Negro and 
the needs of Negro education with 
"2Federal Relations to Education: A 
Memorandum of Progress by the National 
Advisory Committee on Education. Wash- 
ington: Office of the Committee (July, 
1930). 
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respect to federal aid would be ably 
presented, in the work of the Com- 
mittee, by its Negro members. 

Subsequent events have shown that 
such was the case. The Negro mem- 
bers, representing both public educa- 
tion and private philanthropy, were 
respectively the president of Howard 
University, the president of West Vir- 
ginia State College, and the principal 
of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Negro institutions outstand- 
ing in university, land-grant, and in- 
dustrial education. These men were 
intimately acquainted with the educa- 
tional status of the Negro in Southern 
and border states. By virtue of their 
official positions, moreover, they had 
facilities for assembling facts and fig- 
ures pertinent to that phase of the 
investigation, and these facts they 
summarized in one of the two vigor- 
ous minority reports appended to the 
majority report. 


Tue Masoriry Report 


The recommendations of the major- 
ity report are based largely upon an 
analysis of the relations which the 
federal government has borne to edu- 
cation in the states during successive 
periods of the nation’s history. This 
analysis traces a gradual transition 
from the early granting, by the fed- 
eral government, of unrestricted funds 
for general education in the states, to 
the recent granting of funds in 
such a manner that the federal gov- 
ernment actually makes minute pre- 
scriptions as to curriculum, equip- 
ment, and teacher-training in the spe- 
cial field of education for which the 
grant is made. Each successive step, 
says the report, has represented an 
encroachment of the federal govern- 


ment upon the rights and functions of 
the states. 

The time has come, the report con- 
tinues, to call a halt upon this process 
of usurpation. It is clearly recog- 
nized that the national taxing power 
of the federal government and the 
inequalities in wealth from state to 
state make it imperative that the fed- 
eral government should give financial 
aid to education in the states. Fur- 
ther study, to determine the extent of 
this aid, is recommended. However 
(and this is the core of the report), 
all future grants should be general, 
and the states should henceforward 
be left free to expend the funds in 
whatever educational directions they 
see fit. 

So much for the general thesis. 
With regard to the admittedly ‘‘per- 
plexing’’ problem of Negro education, 
and in the light of this general thesis, 
the report takes a stand against the 
granting of specially-designated fed- 
eral aid for the education of Negroes. 

Two sentences from the report’s 
brief discussion of this problem should 
be quoted. In the first, the Commit- 
tee, after expressing its ‘‘admiration”’ 
of the educational advance made by 
the Negro in America, makes this 
rather remarkable statement: 

This advance, stimulated by generous 
gifts of private funds and directed by 
patriotic leaders of both races, has accom- 
plished in a generation vastly more than 


could have been achieved by any special 
grant of federal funds, however great.3 


It is difficult to understand how this 
statement found place in a report of 
this kind. If it is intended to mean 
that the material gains that federal 
aid might have brought to Negro edu- 

3 Report, Part I, p. 25. 
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cation would have been outweighed 
by losses in local and private interest 
and support, it becomes a mere con- 
jecture. If it means, on the other 
hand, what it seems to imply, that 
schools for Negroes are now more 
numerous, more efficient, or better 
manned than they possibly could have 
been under grants of special federal 
aid, it flies in the face of evidence 
presented elsewhere in the report, 
to the effect that direct federal aid in 
special fields of education has char- 
acteristically stimulated activity in 
those fields. It is of course open to 
question whether direct federal aid 
should be granted either to Negro edu- 
cation, to any special type of educa- 
tion, or to the education of any special 
group under state jurisdiction, but 
the vast expansion of educational ac- 
tivity resulting from special federal 
aids, as well as the eagerness of states 
to meet the requirements for such 
aids, cannot be denied. To say that 
private and local support of Negro 
education has accomplished more than 
‘‘eould’’ have been accomplished by 
direct federal aid, ‘‘however great,’’ 
is certainly to assume a very hazard- 
ous position. 

Another sentence worthy of quota- 
tion contains the essence of the atti- 
tude of the Committee toward federal 
aid to Negro education: 


It is the belief of the Committee that the 
policies regarding dependence on local au- 
tonomy, and regarding federal grants for 
education in general to be administered by 
the states, as outlined in this report, when 
applied to the Negroes, will in the end re- 
sult in more lasting benefit to them than 
would federal action directed toward sup- 
plying quickly any special educational facili- 


ties for the Negro under federal supervi- 
sion or administration.+ 


This point of view possesses con- 
siderable logic when once the major 
premise of the report has been ac- 
cepted, unless it can be shown that 
the problems incident to Negro edu- 
cation are unique and therefore not 
amenable to the general rule. Hence 
the importance of the minority report 
submitted by the Negro members. 


THe Minority Report 


The minority report endeavors to 
demonstrate the unique status of the 
public education of Negroes in the 
United States, to point out the impli- 
cations of this unique status, and thus 
to take issue with the majority’s dis- 
approval of federal grants specifically 
designated for the education of 
Negroes. 

The argument is presented briefly, 
but clearly. Separate schools for 
Negroes, it is pointed out, have been 
established by law in seventeen states 
and in the District of Columbia. 
Negroes comprise approximately one- 
fourth of the population of these 
states. Because of historically-de- 
scended political, economic, and social 
conditions, the education of Negroes 
in these states occupies the most sorely 
disadvantaged status in the range of 
education under state jurisdiction—a 
status evidenced by inordinately low 
per capita expenditures for educa- 
tion and by correspondingly inferior 
and inadequate school facilities. 
Upon the federal government lies a 
moral, historical, and practical obli- 


. gation to act, for all the states, to re- 


move these educational disadvantages. 
4 Report, Part I, pp. 25-6. 
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Little can be done toward their re- 
moval, however, by general grants 
since, in the very nature of things, 
such grants would be subject to the 
same difficulties that have militated 
hitherto against the allotment of ade- 
quate funds to the education of 
Negroes. It is concluded, therefore, 
that if the federal government is to 
discharge its obligations in this re- 
spect, some form of special grant, the 
extent and operation of which should 
be determined by further study,° 
should and must be provided, for at 
least a limited number of years. A 
grant of this kind would not partake 
of the nature of certain other special 
grants, to which reasonable objection 
may be raised on the ground that they 
encourage the uncoordinated and 
sometimes abnormal development of 
special types of education; for its pur- 
pose would be, rather, to lend encour- 
agement to states’ efforts to raise to 
a normal status the general educa- 
tion of a uniquely disadvantaged 
group. 

The minority report 
recommends, in part: 


therefore 


That for a limited number of years the 
federal government shall make to any state 
or states such special grants in aid of the 
development of Negro education therein, 
and in addition to any and all prevailing 
grants in aid of education in general, as 
shall be determined to be wise, after a care- 


5In this connection, and in view of the 
widespread discussion occasioned by the re- 
port of the Advisory Committee, attention 
may well be called to a plan for federal aid 
to Negro education presented by Dr. J. H. 
Dillard, retired president of the Jeanes- 
Slater Funds, at the 1918 meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 
See Addresses and Proceedings of the 56th 
Annual Meeting, pp. 566-7, or School and 
Society (June 8, 1918), pp. 669-71. 


ful study of the factors involved in the edu- 
cational finances in said state or states, and 
as may be recommended by a joint commit- 
tee in each state created for that purpose 
and representing the federal and state gov- 
ernments and the Negro citizens of that 
state. 


It is clear that the argument of the 
minority falls under two heads: first, 
the unique moral obligation, with 
reference to the Negro, which history 
imposes upon the federal government ; 
second, the unique financial disad- 
vantages under which the public 
education of Negroes labors in the 
Southern and border states. These ar- 
guments are interdependent, since 
practically all the factors that contrib- 
ute to one contribute likewise to the 
other. They may be thought of as 
merely two phases of the same argu- 
ment, namely, that the unique status 
of Negro education justifies its excep- 
tion from the otherwise acceptable 
principle of making only general 
grants of federal funds. 

What is the validity of this point of 
view ? 


THe ARGUMENT FROM History 


It may be pointed out, in the first 
place, and briefly, that the logic of 
American history and polities clearly 
supports the minority point of view. 

Competent historians now look back 
upon the institution of slavery in this 
country as The Great American Error. 
It is true, to be sure, that geographic 
and economic accident conspired to 
concentrate the vast bulk of the slaves 
in the Southern states, but slavery was 
an American institution and remained 
so until the time came when the 
United States saw its error and took 


6 Report, Part I, p. 113. 
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steps to correct it. Much has been 
said and written both in criticism 
and in defense of the corrective 
methods used. The attitudes assumed 
by writers toward the period of Re- 
construction following the Civil War 
have seldom been impersonal or ob- 
jective. When sentimentality and 
bias have been put aside, however, 
this outstanding fact remains,—that 
by virtue of the Civil War, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and sub- 
sequent acts of the federal govern- 
ment, four million Southern slaves, 
formerly ‘‘property’’ valued conserva- 
tively at two billion dollars, became, 
overnight, four million citizens of the 
Southern states and of the United 
States. 

These newly-made citizens, how- 
ever, were unprepared for citizenship. 
They constituted a group that had to 
be educated, from the ground up. It 
is difficult to see how the federal gov- 
ernment could escape the moral obli- 
gation of assisting in their prepara- 
tion for the duties and privileges of 
citizenship. It is likewise difficult to 
deny that the federal government 
failed to discharge this obligation 
when it allowed the burden of the 
general education of the former 
slaves to fall almost solely upon the 
Southern states and upon private 
philanthropy. To insist that a fed- 
eral grant of money for the specific 
purpose of alleviating this burden 
would have usurped state functions is 
to carry the argument against pa- 
ternalism to a tenuous extreme. In- 
deed, the majority report itself points 
out that although the American tra- 
dition and the federal Constitution 
make education a function of the 
states, there are national responsibili- 


ties for education which only the 
federal government can adequately 
meet. In the light of history, the edu- 
cation of the Negro, set free and given 
citizenship by federal decree, was 
such a national responsibility,—a re- 
sponsibility which has not been dis- 
charged. 


Tue TESTIMONY OF FINANCIAL 
STUDIES 


The position of the minority is like- 
wise supported by practical consider- 
ations of state and national finance, 
evidenced by official statistics and by 
reasonably reliable studies made since 
the Civil War. 

1. These studies show, first of all, 
striking disparity between the states 
in wealth and in ability to support 
education. The consideration of par- 
ticular interest to this discussion is 
that the seventeen Southern and bor- 
der states, in which more than three- 
fourths of the country’s Negro popu- 
lation resides, and in which bi-racial 
school systems are maintained, are in 
general the least wealthy states, least 
able to support adequate school sys- 
tems. 

Jones, for example, using estimated 
valuations of national wealth made by 
the Bureau of Census, found,’ in 
1916, that in per capita wealth the 
three Southern divisions of the United 
States (South Atlantic, East South 
Central, and West South Central) 
had ranked below the rest of the coun- 
try continuously from 1870 to 1912. 

Leven, making, for the Bureau of 
Economic Research, a study of in- 
comes of the citizens of all the states, 

7 Jones, Thomas J., Negro Education, U. 


S. Bureau of Education Bull. 1916, No. 38, 
Vol. I, p. 30. 
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computed the per capita income for 
each state, and for the District of 
Columbia, for the period 1919-1921. 
In his ranking,® the seventeen South- 
ern and border states stood as follows: 
Delaware, eighth; Maryland, twen- 
tieth; Missouri, thirtieth; Texas, 
thirty-fourth ; Oklahoma, thirty-fifth ; 
and the remaining twelve states from 
thirty-eighth to forty-ninth inclusive. 

In a very significant study ° made 
for the year 1922 under the auspices 

TABLE I 

RaNK OF SEVENTEEN SOUTHERN AND BORDER 


STaTES IN WEALTH PER EpUCABLE 
Cuitp (6 To 13), 1922 











2 
5 
oa yg 
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an OD 
State z 3 3 - 
“an | 39 
dw = Oo 
ga | 32 
as | Ba 
NR cts aie iciersiae Gu 26 =| $18,656 
NEE cx. Js sais spe nua. a layars 8 27 18,481 
EN ee eee a 31 17,408 
WONG VITMINIG. .... ccc ccecs 33 16,711 
MUN Sa h:5 6 ocin x wise 35 13,917 
NS seo ts ein naw area niecala erase 37 10,958 
NR stats nie Gis iss karo 38 10,811 
NN a ta aie Soa 39 9,747 
NN oc i2i5s owt wee 40 9,572 
IIR Gain so.0 oasis cea al 41 9,368 
North Carolina............ 42 8,449 
OO Ee 43 7,964 
RP eee ere 44 7,191 
South Carolina............ 45 6,528 
MIRE ign G kus. Ss mews bat 46 6,465 
ee 47 5,889 
Ere 48 5,777 
ENE ee OE Se ere 9,572 
Median (remaining states)... 21,825 
Median (48 states)......... 19,393 
Nevada (ranking 1)........ 45,664 











8 Leven, Maurice, Income in the Various 
States. New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1925, p. 267. 

9Norton, John K., The Ability of the 
States to Support Education. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1926. 





of the National Education Association, 
Norton, using a weighted combination 
of tangible wealth and income as a 
measure of economic power, and the 
number of educable children, aged 6 
to 13, as a measure of educational ob- 
ligation, computed, for each state, the 
wealth per educable child, as a meas- 
ure of the state’s ability to support 
education. Some of Norton’s findings 
of particular interest to the problem 
of Negro education are presented in 
Table I. 

This table indicates that in 1922 
every one of the seventeen Southern 
and border states which maintained 
bi-racial school systems ranked below 
the United States median in wealth 
per educable child. Delaware, highest 
among the seventeen, stood twenty- 
sixth among the states of the Union; 
Mississippi ranked forty-eighth, and 
the twelve lowest states ranked con- 
secutively from  thirty-seventh to 
forty-eighth. These twelve states, in 
other words, were the twelve states of 
the Union least able to support edu- 
cation. The median for the seventeen 
states was slightly less than half the 
median for the United States. 

In a very recent study,?® MeCuis- 
tion, using Bureau of Census esti- 
mates of per capita wealth for the 
year 1928, has pointed out the com- 
parative fiscal poverty of the South- 
ern states. With figures for the bor- 
der states added, the essential data 
are represented in Table IT. 

Table II indicates that the seven- 
teen states in question ranked, in per 
capita wealth for 1928, very much as 
they did in wealth per educable child 

10 MecCuistion, Fred, Financing Schools in 
the South. Nashville, 502 Cotton States 
Bldg., 1930. 
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TABLE II 


RaNnkK IN Per CapiTa WEALTH, 1928, 
oF SEVENTEEN SOUTHERN AND 
BorpER STaTEs 
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COIMOMOR 5 05-05, 6 io einer wais 42 1,756 
PEE EOE TE 43 1,559 
South Carolina. ........5- 44 1,475 
fe PCI EEO TE OTe 45 1,447 
ES ee 46 1,380 
PURI 5.5 0: 0. 6. 0 10.0580. o:tvacere 47 1,376 
Ye Oe 48 1,284 
Ie ois acti since maniewe 1,970 
Median (remaining states)... 3,483 
Median for the U. S........ 3,157 
Nevada (ranking No. 1)..... 7,338 





in 1922 as evidenced by the data of 
Table I. One state, Missouri, ranked 
twenty-fourth, slightly above the med- 
ian for the United States, but thir- 
teen of the seventeen states ranked 
consecutively from thirty-sixth to 
forty-eighth. The median for the 
United States was $38,157, but the 
median for the seventeen states was 
only $1,970. 

It is possibly true that neither per 
capita wealth, per capita income, nor 
wealth per educable child are abso- 
lute indices of educational power or 
ability. They are probably the best 
available, however. Even when all of 
their limitations are held in mind, 


the data presented have value. They 
indicate directly that the states in 
which two systems of public schools 
are being maintained are precisely 
the states which, according to the 
standards of the country are least 
able to support one system. 

2. Other studies, attacking the 
problem from a somewhat different 
angle, have shown that the educa- 
tional plight of the Southern and 
border states does not arise from their 
unwillingness to appropriate money 
for education, but from sheer lack of 
economic resources. 

One such study,! made under the 
auspices of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, revealed that for these seventeen 
states in 1910, the median expendi- 
ture for education, per hundred dol- 
lars of wealth in real and personal 
property, was thirty-one cents, while 
the median for the United States was 
likewise thirty-one cents. In financial 
effort to educate, in other words, these 
states were exactly comparable to the 
United States as a whole. Yet the 
median expenditure per child of 
school age (5 to 18) was nineteen 
dollars for the United States as com- 
pared with seven dollars for the sev- 
enteen states. In no one of these 
states was the expenditure per child 
as great as the median for the United 
States; it ranged from three dollars, 
as in South Carolina, to fourteen dol- 
lars, as in Missouri. 

McCuistion’s study,'* to which pre- 
vious reference has been made, is of 
similar import, for the year 1929-30. 
It indicated that while the United 

114 Comparative Study of Public School 
Systems in the Forty-eight States. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1912. 

12 McCuistion, F., op. cit. 
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States as a whole spent 40.26 per cent 
of all public revenue for education, 
fourteen Southern states spent an av- 
erage of 41.33 per cent of their public 
revenue for education, with eight 
Southern states exceeding the national 
average. Yet, for the same year, the 
average expenditure per pupil en- 
rolled was $35.42, as compared with 
a 1928 average of $87.22 for the 
United States as a whole. 

The conclusion is obvious. Sheer 
lack of wealth militates against the 
efforts of these states to provide pub- 
lie educational facilities comparable 
to those of other sections of the coun- 
try. This would be true, moreover, 
even if Negro and white children in 
these states attended the same schools. 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY OF PusBLiIc ScHOoL 
TEACHERS IN ELEVEN SOUTHERN STATES 





























1911-12 and 

1912-131 1927-28 2 

State 

Negro | White | Negro} asa 

Whole 

Kentucky. . . ./$310.05 |$322.70 | — |$ 851 
Virginia...... 172.63 | 322.64 | $472 822 
Florida.......| 168.70 | 305.02 415 906 
Louisiana.....| 159.89 | 529.04 | 494 980 
Alabama..... 158.78 | 355.63 | 345 747 
Georgia...... 119.35 | 318.63 268 647 
North Carolina] 118.59 | 196.83 | 487 838 
South Carolina} 110.54 | 332.28 | 302 769 
Oklahoma... . mo — 827%} 963 
, eee — ca 687 842 
Arkansas..... —~ — 412 680 

Average for 
the United 

States, 1926 1,277 
1 Negro Education. U. S. Bureau of 


Education Bull. 1916, No. 38. 
2 Biennial Survey of Education, 1926-1928, 

Ch. XVII, U. 8. Office of Education Bull. 

1930, No. 14. 

3 1925-1926. 

4N.E.A. Research Division figure. 








3. But as might be expected, the es- 


tablishment of segregated public 
schools in these states has meant that 
the brunt of the states’ financial dis- 
abilities has fallen, primarily, upon 
schools for Negroes. 

Table III presents, for example, 
data from two widely-separated re- 
ports of the United States Bureau of 
Education concerning average annual 
salaries of white and Negro teachers 
in Southern states. 

These figures, gathered from re- 
ports of state departments of educa- 
tion, are very incomplete, but they tell 
a clear story nevertheless. From 
1911 to 1928, salaries of all teachers 
in these states increased markedly, 
but salaries of Negro teachers lagged 
behind, in most cases far behind, the 
salaries of white teachers. 

Disparity in educational expendi- 
tures for all purposes, as well as for 
teachers’ salaries, has been disclosed 
from time to time. Two recent stud- 
ies are in point. 

MecCuistion, in the same study to 
which previous references have been 
made, revealed 1° that in eleven South- 
ern states the average expenditure per 
pupil enrolled, 1929-30, was $12.57 
for Negro schools as compared with 
$35.22 for white schools. Upon the 
basis of these figures he concluded 
that the Negro schools in these states 
received, during that year, only 
thirty-seven cents of every dollar due 
them on an equal basis. 

Johnson has shown,"* for the seven- 
teen Southern and border states, that 
the median expenditure per educable 


18 McCuistion, F., op. cit., pp. 18, 24. 


14 Johnson, Charles 8., The Negro in 
American Civilization. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., p. 264. 
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child, aged 6 to 18, in 1928 was $14.68 
for Negro schools as compared with 
$45.45 for white schools. Other data 
compiled by him, and presented in 
columns one and four of Table IV, in- 
dicate also that although the median 
percentage of educable children in 
these states was 25.9, the median per- 
centage of educational funds received 
by Negroes was only 10.51. The sit- 
uation ranged from that of West Vir- 
ginia, where Negro educable children, 
constituting 4.7 per cent of the state’s 
educable children, received the benefit 
of 4.65 per cent of the state’s educa- 
tional funds, to that of South Caro- 
lina, where Negro children, constitut- 
ing 54.9 per cent of the state’s educa- 
bles, received the benefit of only 10.66 
per cent of the state’s educational 
funds. 

Again the conclusion is unmistak- 
able. If either average annual teach- 
er’s salaries or expenditure for all 
school purposes be taken as a crite- 
rion, the education of the Negro, on 
account of the inequitable distribution 
of funds, labors under an even greater 
disadvantage than that imposed by the 
comparative lack of wealth of the sec- 
tion under consideration. ‘‘The fact 
that ten Southern states spent $23,- 
361,919 on public schools for Negroes 
last year [1928-29] is encouraging,’’ 
says McCuistion, ‘‘but when we con- 
sider that this amount was $39,688,052 
less than the amount they would have 
received if funds had been expended 
equally per pupil without regard to 
race, we see the other side of the 
picture.”’ 

4. It may be pointed out, finally, 
that available data clearly indicate a 
striking contrast between the typic- 
ally inequitable manner in which 


state educational funds are divided 
between the races in the seventeen 
Southern and border states and the 
typically equitable manner in which 
federal funds are divided between the 
races when the federal government 
exercises an interest. The approx- 
imately equal educational facilities 
provided by the federal government 
in the District of Columbia is a case 
in point. The operation of the Mor- 
rill-Nelson Funds, in the states, is 
another. 

In the latter case Congress saw fit 
to stipulate, in the Morrill Act of 
1890, that no state that maintained 
a bi-racial school system would be eli- 
gible to receive a share of the grant 
unless this share was divided between 
the races in an equitable manner. The 
basis of such division, however, was 
to be determined by the legislatures 
of the states and reported to the See- 
retary of the Interior. Practically all 
of the states concerned, it should be 
noted, adopted the ratio of school pop- 
ulation as the basis of division—a not 
altogether satisfactory basis, to be 
sure, but one that is relatively simple 
and stable. 

Table IV presents interesting and 
significant comparative data concern- 
ing the percentage of Negro popula- 
tion, the percentage of federal land- 
grant funds devoted to Negro 
education, and the percentage of state 
educational funds devoted to Negro 
education in the seventeen states. 
These data disclose the fact that where 
the federal government has allocated 
special funds for educational purposes 
and has provided for their equitable 
distribution by race, Negroes have re- 
ceived a fair proportion. This fact is 
in striking contrast with the distribu- 
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TABLE IV 


PercentaGe oF Necro PopunaTION, PERCENTAGE OF FreppraL Lanp-GRANT AND MORRILL- 
Netson Funps Devorep To Necro EpucaTION, AND PERCENTAGE OF STATE 
EpvucaTIONAL Funps Drvotep to Necro EpvucaTION IN 
SEVENTEEN SOUTHERN AND BorRDER STATES 




















Per Cent That Negro 
Population is of State Per Cent of Allotment 
Population ! Per Cent of State | o¢ 1862 Land-Grant and 
Educational Funds : 
Received by Negroes, Morrill-Nelson Funds 
State Ages All All 1928 ? ’ | Received by Negroes, 
6-13 Ages Ages 1927-1928 3 
1920 1920 1930 
1 2 3 4 5 
South Carolina...... 54.9% | 51.4% | 45.6% 10.66% 50.0% 
Mississippi.......... 53.0 52.2 50.2 10.51 49.0 
SIND 6 soci: 6.0.0. d an 43.5 41.7 36.8 13.33 41.7 
Louisiana........... 39.3 38.9 36.9 9.98 30.9 
TERE 38.9 38.4 35.7 8.40 26.8 
MINS 5 sois cass hors ase ears 36.9 34.0 29.4 7.91 40.7 
North Carolina...... 31.5 29.8 29.0 12.13 28.7 
NEDSS 8 ag cos. 0 50-000 31.3 29.9 26.8 11.09 33.3 
pe eee 25.9 27.0 25.8 15.99 24.1 
ci 22.9 19.3 18.3 11.93 17.1 
Maryland........... 17.8 16.9 16.9 9.67 17.6 
NI rs Sakic as''y soa teinocsoi ite 16.2 15.9 14.7 12.00 20.7 
Be 14.4 13.6 13.7 13.78 18.2 
Bentuoky. .......5... 2 9.8 8.6 8.02 14.2 
oe re 7.2 7.4 7.2 4.73 2.4 
West Virginia....... 4.7 5.9 6.6 4.65 18.2 
i, See 4.1 5.2 6.2 3.15 17.6 
MONON boc «.oa:< odio 25.9% | 27.5% | 25.8% 10.51% 24.1% 




















1U. 8. Census, 1920 and 1930. 
2 Johnson, C. S., op. cit., p. 262. 


3 Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Year Ended June 30, 1928, U. 8. Office of Edu- 


cation, Bulletin 1929, No. 13. 


tion of state educational funds. For 
example, Negroes in South Carolina, 
constituting 54.9 per cent of the edu- 
eable children in 1920, 51.4 per cent 
of the total population in 1920, and 
45.6 per cent of the total population 
in 1930, received, in 1928, only 10.66 
per cent of the state educational 
funds, but 50 per cent of the federal 
land-grant and Morrill-Nelson Funds. 
It should be noted also that border 
states, where the Negro population is 
comparatively small, tend not only to 


allocate state funds more equitably, 
but also to allot to Negroes a propor- 
tion of these federal funds greater 
than would be allotted on the basis of 
population. Negroes in West Vir- 
ginia, for example, constituting 4.7 
per cent of the educable children in 
1920, 5.9 per cent of the total popula- 
tion in 1920, and 6.6 per cent of the 
total population in 1930, received, in 
1928, 4.65 per cent of the state educa- 
tional funds and 18.2 per cent of the 
federal funds. More typical, how- 





eras 
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ever, are the medians for the seven- 
teen states, which show that Negroes, 
while constituting 25.9 of the educable 
children in 1920 and 27.5 per cent of 
the total population in 1920, and 25.8 
of the total population in 1930, re- 
ceived 24.1 per cent of the federal 
funds, but were allotted only 10.51 
per cent of the state educational funds 
during the same period. The com- 
paratively equitable allotment of these 
specially-designated federal funds in 
the states has been brought about, 
moreover, by cooperative effort of 
state and federal governments. On 
more than one occasion the federal 
government has suggested reallocation 
of funds or brought about cooperative 
readjustments. This has happened 
notably in Georgia,?® and also in Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. 

In this connection attention should 
also be called to the fact that when 
federal funds, such as the Smith- 
Lever Fund, are granted to the states 
without special stipulation that they 
be divided equitably between Negro 
and white schools, these funds are 
subject in actual practice to the same 
inequalities of distribution to which 
state funds are subject. Ample evi- 
dence could be presented to this effect. 
Suffice it to say, however, that the 
major discussions of the most recent 
meeting of the Conference of Presi- 
dents of Land-Grant Colleges for Ne- 
groes centered around ways and 
means of securing equitable division 
of federal funds other than the Mor- 
rill-Nelson Funds. 


15 Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the Year Ended June 30, 1923. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 
ae 


CONCLUSION 

Historical considerations place upon 
the federal government the moral ob- 
ligation of granting special aid to the 
education of the Negro. To this ex- 
tent they support the position of the 
minority report of the Negro members 
of the National Advisory Committee 
on Education. 

Studies of the financial resources, 
the educational burden, and the finan- 
cial and educational practices of the 
seventeen states in which separate 
public schools for Negroes are pre- 
scribed by law, also support the posi- 
tion of the minority. They show that 
these states labor under inordinately 
heavy financial and educational dis- 
advantages, and that the brunt of 
these educational disadvantages falls 
typically upon the Negro through in- 
equitable distribution of state funds. 

Experience has indicated, more- 
over, that the granting of federal 
funds specially designated for the ed- 
ucation of Negroes, as in the Morrill 
Act of 1890, brings about compara- 
tively equitable division of these 
funds, through cooperation between 
state and federal governments. It 
seems entirely reasonable to believe 
that an extension of such a practice 
on the part of the federal government, 
as recommended by the minority re- 
port, would have the effect of bringing 
about an equitable allotment of funds 
to the general education of Negroes in 
the states particularly concerned. An 
extension of the practice of granting 
special aid to Negro education, indeed, 
appears to be the only way in which 
the federal government may guar- 
antee the discharge of its obligation 
to assist in the solution of this unique 
problem. 








The South’s Negro Teaching Force 


By FRED McCUISTION 


Dr. C. H. Judd recently stated that 
‘‘There has never been an adequate 
study of the supply of teachers and 
the demand for their services in the 
United States.’’ If this statement is 
applicable to the supply and demand 
of teachers in general, it must apply 
even more definitely with regard to 
Negro teachers. 

This article is an attempt to present 
some of the facts and conditions in 
connection with the Negro teaching 
force in fifteen Southern states, in- 
eluding training facilities, supply 
and demand, levels of training, sal- 
aries, ete. 

Following the reconstruction period 
it became necessary to train many of 
the Negro teachers in the South, and 
the churches and private organiza- 
tions took up the task of establishing 
and developing schools for this pur- 
pose, many of which still fill impor- 
tant places in the preparation of 
teachers in the various states. <A little 
later the states established the Land 
Grant Colleges and, in a few instances, 
separate Normal schools were pro- 
vided, much of the improved public 
sentiment and increased expenditures 
being encouraged and furnished by 
educational foundations and trust 
funds. While it is difficult to measure 
the effect of these contributions on the 
training of teachers, it is known that 
a large amount went directly or in- 
directly for this purpose. As a result 
of the cooperation between Southern 
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school officials and the educational 
foundations, practically all of the 
southern states now have or are build- 
ing training institutions sufficient to 
meet present needs. It is interesting 
to note the increased enrollments and 
expenditures in these institutions 
from year to year. 

In considering the present status of 
teachers and teacher education, it 
might prove helpful to make some 
comparisons between the teachers’ 
progress and that of schoolhousing 
and pupils. 


SCHOOLHOUSING 


Summarizing briefly the status of 
schoolhousing, we find there are 24,- 
079 buildings valued at $57,142,000, 
that 22,494 (93 per cent) are rural 
and 1,585 (6 per cent) urban. More 
than 5,000 schools, valued at $28,- 
051,617, have been constructed ac- 
cording to plans furnished by the 
Rosenwald Fund. These buildings 
house 14,615 teachers and 657,675 
pupils, which, when added to the 
numbers housed in good buildings 
not aided by the Fund, makes it rea- 
sonable to conclude that 65 or 70 per 
cent of all pupils and teachers are now 
housed in adequate buildings. 


Tue Pupin 


Let us look at the general status of 
the pupil. In the first place approxi- 
mately 1,000,000, or 30 per cent, of 
the 3,048,289 children of public school 
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age never entered a schooi of any 
kind last year (1930). Of the 2,- 
165,147 who did enroll, 2,038,991, or 
94 per cent, were in the elementary 
grades; 107,156, or 5 per cent, in high 
schools; and 19,000, slightly less than 
1 per cent, in college. Reports from 
state departments, giving enroliment 
by grades, show that 60 per cent of all 
elementary children are in the first 
three grades, and that 85 per cent of 
all children quit school before entering 
the seventh grade. These 2,000,000 
physically and mentally undeveloped 
children, and the other millions who 
have preceded them, constitute one 
of the South’s greatest social and 
economic losses, as well as one of its 
greatest sources of potential wealth. 


Tue TEACHER 


The status or improvement of the 
teacher is much more difficult to de- 
termine because of so many varying 
factors and the lack of adequate data. 
However, the facts here presented 
tend to show that in spite of increased 
expenditures for teacher training in- 
stitutions and increased enrollment 
of students, the typical teacher is still 
considerably below the standard al- 
ready reached in schoolhousing. For 
example, 18,130 (38.7 per cent) of 
the teaching force have less than high 
school training ; 27,561 (58 per cent) 
have less than two years beyond high 
school, which is usually considered 
minimum for elementary teachers. 

From facts and estimates given 
later in this study it appears that the 
typical rural Negro teacher of the 
South is a woman of rural heritage 
about 27 years of age. She has com- 
pleted high school and had ten weeks 
in summer schools. She teaches 47 


children through six grades for a term 
of six months, remaining about two 
years in the same school. Her annual 
salary is $360.00, or $1.00 a day, and 
she teaches for about five years. 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The development of teacher train- 
ing schools is an interesting chapter 
in the history of education in this 
country, advancing from a few un- 
classified and unproved notions held 
forth in the lecture of a New England 
schoolmaster, through the long period 
and popularity of the normal school 
to the present teachers’ college. 

Teacher training schools for 
Negroes have not had such a vigorous 
growth. Only three states have pro- 
vided standard colleges for the speci- 
fic purpose of training teachers. 
Other institutions are operated by in- 
dividuals, communities, counties, 
states, private and denominational or- 
ganizations, but probably no states 
can claim an efficient well rounded 
program for the training of their 
Negro teachers. The physical plants, 
faculties, curriculums, and purposes 
of the various schools are not parts of 
a unified state program for teacher 
education. This condition has re- 
sulted in a great amount of overlap- 
ping in purpose, waste in effort and 
expenditures, and a force of teachers 
not in keeping with the needs of the 
states. 

The following types and numbers of 
institutions do teacher training work 
as a part or all of their programs: 


Publie Supported Colleges and Normal 

Schools 
Private and Denominational Colleges .. 60 
High Schools (Training Departments) 110 


FONG 6c: scudow en ee man maamaa ae 
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This list shows that practically all 
colleges are engaged in training teach- 
ers, and that 110 public and private 
secondary schools have teacher train- 
ing departments. 


Tae TEacHIna Force 


Before the development of modern 
industry and the rise of professions 
in this country, the teaching person- 
nel of white schools represented what 
was probably the highest level of in- 
telligence as well as training. This 
condition has been materially mudi- 
fied by the rapid progress made in 
industry, science, and invention dur- 
ing the past few decades. However, 
these changes have not brought the 
same opportunities and developments 
to Negroes, and the 50,000 Negro 
teachers now employed in the South 
still represent the upper level of in- 
telligence and training in the race. 

Broad scholarship, academic and 
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professional, is essential to good 
teaching; no teacher can teach what 
he does not know. Partial or imper- 
fect knowledge means poor, inefficient 
teaching. A combination of liberal 
arts courses with the scientific prin- 
ciples, history, and techniques of edu- 
cation tends to insure genuine results 
in the classroom. 

After gaining the academic and 
professional knowledge desirable for 
good teaching, there should be prac- 
tical application to concrete problems 
of the classroom. This means that a 
training school is essential. The train- 
ing school is to the student teacher 
what the laboratory is to the medical 
student. Dr. Bagley, in the ‘‘Louis- 
iana Survey of State Colleges,’’ says, 
‘‘There is small place in a teachers’ 
college for an instructor who does not 
connect his work with that of the 
training school. It is as much his busi- 
ness to use the demonstration and 


TABLE I 


ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATES, TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
COLLEGES FOR NEGROES, 1930 





























Enrollment in Training Classes Graduates 
State Public Private Public Private 

4 Yr. 2 Yr. 4 Yr 2 Yr 4 Yr. 2 Yr. 4 Yr. 2 Yr. 

Alabama........ 150 1,770 142 472 0 111 24 75 
Arkansas. 80 77 70 0 30 25 20 0 
PIN Sa o,.o50i0 sieisess 200 0 0 35 41 0 0 37 
Cleon, .... 2... 56 22 274 0 25 20 126 0 
NIE «5 i winigie.o4.6.6:0.0:0 250 107 12 12 7 77 4 17 
Louisiana.......... ; 96 60 405 0 48 15 58 0 
SS re 0 202 140 0 0 79 29 0 
Mississippi........ TiS 100 0 75 25 20 0 35 15 
OS ee eee 300 0 0 0 105 0 0 0 
North Carolina. ..... 713 334 215 184 60 168 86 54 
Oklahoma. . 288 0 0 0 25 85 0 0 
South Carolina....... 153 0 259 72 56 0 131 32 
Tennessee. . 250 0 400 75 47 0 70 30 
J eee 1,041 150 936 846 90 15 140 35 
Virginia. 365 0 500 60 85 0 150 20 

9 —-- 

Totals... .. .+++++-| 4,042 | 2,722 | 3,428 | 1,781 639 595 873 315 
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TABLE II 


ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATES, TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENTS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
HicH ScHoots ror Neaross, 1930 

















Enrollment Graduates 
State 
Public Private Public Private 

FN NEC OCT. CRORE ITE OE ee 212 516 169 122 
NE na. rag cule a ote AGRO Te ROU 60 0 15 0 
MN 6 aia k 6 abn ko KEKE es aha RAS 106 0 39 0 
eign neice aves pacaeaanoamd 400 320 300 200 
INI 605 sg oia4 owe ore Av ole wacalee ey ees 0 0 0 0 
INI oa a cnsse, cra Cis tema era 296 219 296 219 
I 53 og. oie cha la clever ciacacctaxerarecated ne On 0 0 0 0 
I csc Sins a vo ais tiiydiea eens 25 0 3 0 
oa ice ooark ys 6 e644, 6 waareNe dae He 12 0 4 0 
PROMOME Ds. 56.6.0 wos o ce avendvewes 0 34 0 0 
ray esr 0 0 0 0 
Se MOORS oo oii icccveerwasrsvecs 0 0 0 0 
PE oe ici 5 ao dicoa cisloasinleaGcklxe 0 0 0 0 
SUM at 5S saisa “asgria 6a a No Rol 0a ao p Bie eee 0 0 0 0 
PI tein 3. ere acre a See eter 40 0 15 0 

WINE 6 dine cee Seas weet peaeee ee 1,151 1,089 841 541 

















practice facilities on the campus as it 
is for him to use the library.’’ About 
one-fourth of the colleges training 
Negro teachers in the South report 
adequate training schools, but the 
number having the work of the train- 
ing school properly correlated with 
the instruction program of the col- 
lege is extremely small. 

Tables I and II show enrollments 
and graduates in teacher training in- 
stitutions as reported by state depart- 
ments of education. 

These tables show that the state 
schools enroll and graduate a little 
more than half the teachers accounted 
for. This is true on both college and 
secondary levels, though many stu- 
dents and graduates of private schools, 
which have no teacher training de- 
partments, find their way into the 
teaching profession. 

Now, let us consider the present 
teaching foree. Tables III, IV, and 
V show interesting distributions of the 
47,426 certified teachers in fifteen 

2 


southern states, as reported by state 
departments of education, 1930. 


TABLE III 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS CERTIFIED, NUMBER 
NEEDED ANNUALLY, AND NUMBER 
IN TRAINING 
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af & 3 

ee. |¢eai| 4 

Of | ee] a 

State ‘a 3 ‘a a a] 

= — ey 

ae 33 3 

a3 a3 g 

33 38 5 

Z8 ZG Z 
Alabama «cs .+ ses. 3,015 500 3,262 
ABEONSOR. . 6.0050 2,391 400 287 
NI <5 pian oe e.0 2,148 300 341 
COCR occas cles 4,937 750 1,072 
Kentucky......... 1,339 100 231 
pe ee 2,826 400 1,076 
Maryland......... 1,319 210 242 
Mississippi........ 5,125 500 225 
Missouri.......... 1,233 300 312 
North Carolina..... 5,959 600 1,480 
Oklahoma......... 1,364 300 288 
South Carolina..... 4,451 450 591 
TORROMEG sc 6500 2,800 400 725 
NN sco v's eaiwse 4,722 600 2,975 
oo 3,797 500 965 
Pitas «sv sa2s 47,426 | 6,310 14,072 














TABLE IV 


NuMBER OF GRADUATES OF TEACHER 
TRAINING DEPARTMENTS 
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A | 
ro} 
¥.14%.| 3 
o 2 o 2 ° 
State mm | Pt & m2 _ 
& 2 o 8 a 3 
so | Bo] # | 3 
fe O BO q al 
Alabama........ 24 186 291 501 
Arkansas........ 15 75 90 
ee 41 37 39 117 
Goorgia....60+0. 151 20 500 671 
Kentucky....... 11 94 105 
Louisiana....... 106 15 515 636 
Maryland....... 29 79 108 
Mississippi. ..... 55 15 3 73 
Missouri........ 105 4 109 
North Carolina ..| 146 222 368 
Oklahoma....... 25 85 110 
South Carolina... 187 32 219 
Tennessee....... 117 30 147 
IN sia. ar0 Scorer 230 50 280 
Virginia... ....0.- 235 20 15 270 
Totals...... 1,372 | 1,065 | 1,367 | 3,804 
TABLE V 


NuMBER AND LEVELS OF TRAINING OF 
Present TEACHING Forces, 1930 
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= = 7 

on t Okt = 
8 ° n = 3 2 
State Pe a9 8 
wh | ws | AB 
ond o aa 
am | g2 | ae 
i ne) Oe 
Alabama.......... 2,250 2,000 325 
Arkansas.......... 850 300 75 
ON SS ree 1,680 1,200 300 
SPORTS 3,200 494 103 
Kentucky......... 150 750 150 
DOING. 0.500004 27 555 255 
Maryland......... 24 1,206 146 
Mississippi. ...... 3,500 1,500 500 
DERRIOUEE. woe accce 100 600 75 
North Carolina..... 1,322 1,679 568 
Oklahoma......... 750 300 100 
South Carolina.....| 2,423 1,824 103 
Tennessee........ 656 700 500 
MR. 5s 5 tnins.0'6 0 748 1,535 972 
oS 450 800 250 
Totals........| 18,130 | 15,443 | 4,422 














Perhaps the most important facts 
revealed in these tables are: 





1, There are 6,310 new teachers needed 


each year at present. This number will 
naturally increase as new teaching positions 
are added, though the turnover will tend 
to decrease as the training level rises. 

2. The problem necessitates a teacher 
training program so planned that the 6,310 
teachers needed annually will be properly 
trained and made available. 

3. Data not in the table show that 9,358 
new teaching positions have been added dur- 
ing the past five years, and it is estimated 
that 8,055 additional positions will be added 
during the next five years, giving a total 
of 55,481 at the end of that period. 

4. There are 14,072 students enrolled in 
teacher training institutions of all types. 
11,866 are in colleges and 2,206 in high 
schools. However, a large number of these 
do not expect to teach. Only 2,422 grad- 
uated from teacher training colleges, leav- 
ing 3,575 of the annual teaching positions 
to be filled by teachers having no profes- 
sional training beyond high school. 

5. The various levels of training for the 
present teaching force are as follows: 


a. Number having less than high 





OOUGOR CERINE 6 iociisiscccccecce 18,130 

b. Number having less than two 
WME COMIN s i:cikiend ste ceiace 9,431 

c. Number having two years col- 
lege or equivalent ........... 15,443 

d. Number having B.S. degree or 
PRIMING 5 cnicnianisnn ne sandee 4,422 
OMIT Wanenpiisa seme seince sie 47,426 


6. These levels of training show there are 
27,561 (58 per cent) of the present teach- 
ing force having less than two years of col- 
lege training, which is commonly consid- 
ered the minimum professional training for 
elementary teachers. Of the remaining 
number 18,130 (38.7 per cent) have no pro- 
fessional training beyond high school, and 
only 12 per cent are college graduates. 

7. These undertrained teachers now in 
service constitute a problem as pressing as 
the training of the 6,310 new teachers needed 
each year, a problem of training and elim- 
ination. 
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Kinp or TEAcHERS NEEDED 


By referring back to the paragraph 
dealing with the number and types of 
buildings we see there are 15,358 one- 
teacher schools and 4,525 two-teacher 
schools, demanding a teaching force 
of 24,408, or slightly more than 50 
per cent of the entire teaching force. 
This fact means that increased em- 
phasis in teacher training should be 
placed on (a) the development of 
practices and techniques required in 
one- and two-teacher schools, (b) spe- 
cial consideration of rural problems 
and an opportunity for student teach- 
ers to receive practice teaching in 
typical rural schools, and (c) the need 
for state departments of education 
and heads of teacher training depart- 
ments to cooperate in setting up 
training programs which would give 
proper consideration to the small 
school, where more than two-thirds of 
the teachers are at work. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The meager salaries paid Negro 
teachers is probably the greatest prob- 
lem in the whole school program. A 


profession with an inadequately paid 
personnel cannot measure up to ac- 
cepted standards of service. A pro- 
fession expected to develop leaders 
must be composed of leaders. The 
salaries paid teachers offer little in- 
ducement to alert young men and 
women, and are accepted, if at all, 
because of lack of other opportunities 
for professional employment. In 
past years a missionary spirit or re- 
ligious loyalty inspired many leaders 
to devote their lives to teaching, but 
we can hardly expect this condition 
to continue. The requirements for 
teachers are steadily advancing, and 
the cost of meeting these standards 
has increased faster than the rise in 
salaries. 

State school officials and students 
of education have attempted to es- 
tablish salary schedules for a number 
of years, though there is little uni- 
formity in practice among the states 
having adopted schedules. At pres- 
ent there are 8 Southern states hav- 
ing some type of salary schedule in 
their school codes, or provisions for a 
schedule to be adopted by the state 














TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE SALARIES Paip Pusiic Schoo, TEACHERS, 1928-29 
Average Annual Average Monthly Average Length of 
Salaries Salaries Term in Days 
State 
White Colored White Colored White Colored 

Ce $ 838.00 $354.00 $106.07 $55.75 158.0 127.0 
Arkansas. .......... 667.00 436.00 89.29 66.26 149.5 131.7 
} on ee ee 1,235.25 482.96 152.50 76.40 165.0 128.0 
COE 792.32 306.76 100.29 44.78 158.0 137.0 
Kentucky.......... 829.61 97.80 170.0 
HOmiGiOG, ...55.-0< 1,124.03 477.60 129.20 85.28 174.0 112.0 
Maryland.......... 1,352.00 947.00 143.98 107.74 187.8 175.8 
North Carolina...... 1,406.75 464.98 114.89 68.38 151.0 136.8 
OuANOIE, «.... 66655 107.64 82.94 
South Carolina...... 1,047.14 316.39 121.05 55.51 173.0 114.0 
Tennessee.......... 526.29 
WHI wy cc 6.5 65-0 0.0 794.98 434.00 92.44 60.28 172.0 144.0 
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board of education. Other states have 
certain regulations regarding salaries 
as a condition to receiving equaliza- 
tion funds, but as a rule these regu- 
lations do not affect all of the teach- 
ers. 

Table VI is a distribution of aver- 
age salaries of public school teachers 
in 11 states. 


TRAINING OF INSTRUCTORS IN SouTH- 
ERN COLLEGES 


The training an experience of col- 
lege instructors has a great influence 
upon the scholarship and other stand- 
ards of college students. Table VII 
reflects a rather high standard of 
training of the instructors in Negro 
colleges. The list includes many of 
the best recognized institutions of the 
country, both North and South. 

There were 31 other colleges train- 
ing 74 teachers. 

Foreign countries where teachers 
were trained include Germany, 
France, England, Norway, Switzer- 
land, India, Porto Rico, and Canada. 


GRADUATE WoRK IN THE SouTH 


In 1927 the 89 public and private 
colleges of the South required a teach- 
ing foree of 1,046. The high schools 
required 4,160, Smith-Hughes work 
400, extension work 200, and special 
supervisors 290, giving a total of 
6,096 special instructors and super- 
visors. There is an annual demand 
for approximately 1,000 men and 
women who have received advanced 
training in these fields. The work of 
these instructors and supervisors is 
such that a large number of them 
should have an opportunity to pursue 
graduate work in order to master the 


TABLE VII 
INSTITUTIONS WHERE 1,119 NEGRO COLLEGE 
AND UNIvERSITY INSTRUCTORS IN 89 
SoutHERN ScHoots REcEIVED THER 
ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING * 


Cliteago: University: ....2ccsccacscece 129 
Columbia University ......ccccceves 118 
Howard Univoraity? .......0<sssc0ce0 79 
Harvard Univoraity .......scccrcese 72 
Lincoln University (Penn.) ........ 40 
Iowa State University ..........s00. 36 
Wisk: University .....cccscvccescecce 35 
Ohio State University ......cccccese 34 
Morehouse University ............0. 31 
CPBORTE COMIIO® 56.6.6 os0.8 65200000 s0e 29 
Pennsylvania University ............ 29 
Northwestern University ........... 29 
ASE eer 25 
Michigan University? 0... <<..cecccees 25 
Wilberforce University ............. 23 
Virginia Union University .......... 22 
Conta TMVATEIEY. 6 or cicisccccecves 22 
PUMRNEG  UDAVERBIEY 5 o.o0.5s vewenis cones 20 
Manges URIVOPEy ...6 5 cescccsccve 18 
RIO UTED 5 o.6:0:6.9'4:< cena sie oinee bg 
Wisconsin University ........ccccses 17 
SIURONE? CTNOUMIET 65 oss occ cincesacs 17 
California University ........sesseee 16 
Hampton Institute .......0c.scercee 15 
TRO CINE 6.5. 350.65:< 60 ce ariene 13 
Syracuse University .......cccscecece 13 
Indiana University ..........secees 11 
Pittsburgh University .........cccece 11 
Lg | a err 10 
COR AUONNINN, 6 coo 550s en ccisesces 10 
Minnesota University ............00. 9 
New York University ........scccss 9 
BRECON UMIVOUSIEY wok cc cscs cee secte 9 
Mass. Institute of Tech. ............ 9 
SAW UNIVORSILY ....200esecccccccece 8 
COIMRIO TIDAVORDIAT, 56.0000 ccceccics cies 8 
BIOGEN COMOBO 6.o.6.cccsiccccsesccesee (i 
TIMMO GOMBRB occ acccscccccceccvcene c 
Dartmowtly Cauego® ...o3csccs.ss 000.0 6 
OA CONN ssn cere ees ecenee 6 
Chain URGE . onc cccccccceses 6 
Wey, UDAVORBIEY oo cccccccccncccse 6 
SROANEN: (STINNREY. 6.5656 b.0s ces essences 6 
BRN IID. 5 o.oo sssocc cc cwsesas 6 
Colorado University ..........ccccoee 6 
A CI a oaia. 5 01s 5.6.55 bap .06s:08 5 
Toskeweo: Institute .......cccccccese 5 
Nebraska: University. ......:.sccecsee 5 
University Of DOnver) ..2.00ccesscese 5 
University of Cincinnati ........... 5 
Garrett Biblical Institute ........... 5 
Meharry Medical College ............ 5 
PUROENG, COMDMO® 0 60ccecccescevceses 5 
PUREED THON ois tesscrsssisevess cones 5 

Cee INE. bob oanssacsosrenncae 1,119 


*Tabulated from U. S. Survey Report, 
1927. 
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techniques and procedures necessary 
‘‘to carry on’’ in their present jobs 
and do intelligent research work. 
Many of these instructors go to north- 
ern colleges for training, but in some 
eases it is difficult for them to select 
and study problems which will be of 
practical value on their return to the 
South. 

Two or three well organized gradu- 
ate schools of education located in 
the South should be able to supply 
many of the needed college and high 
school instructors, supervisors and 
administrators, and at the same time 
offer summer courses for advanced 
study and improvement of teachers in 
service. Such schools would become 
the natural heads of the teacher train- 
ing system of the South, and as such 
should serve as clearing houses for 
major problems in education. 

Similar graduate work should be 
carried on in other fields, such as so- 
cial science, health, economics, En- 
glish, religion, agriculture, home 
economies, trades, and industries. 

A university undertaking graduate 
instruction to meet these needs 
should provide: 


1. A faculty of superior ability, training, 
and accompiishment, some of. whom 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
Southern problems. 

2. Ample facilities, including classrooms, 
library, laboratories, ete. 

3. Adequate budget. 

4. Limited enrollment to selected students 
of standard graduation and high 
records of scholarship and achieve- 
ment. 

. Contact with colleges, state departments, 
and other agencies as a means of 
selecting students and of determin- 
ing what educational problems should 
be given consideration. 


co 


The type of graduate work offered 
could probably be made much 
stronger, and the cost materially de- 
creased, if universities could agree 
upon a division of the departments 
and courses to be offered by each. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A summary statement of the results 
of this investigation reveal the follow- 
ing facts and conclusions: 

1. The general level of teacher 
preparation is somewhat below the 
level of schoolhousing; this is prob- 
ably responsible for the still lower 
status of pupil progress. 

2. There are 87 institutions of col- 
lege grade and 110 secondary schools 
doing teacher training work, though 
there are only three state colleges de- 
voting their entire time to the train- 
ing of teachers. 

3. There is a general lack of unified 
state programs for teacher education, 
which has resulted in overlapping of 
purpose, waste in effort and expendi- 
ture, and a teaching force not in keep- 
ing with needs. - 

4. In 1930 there were 47,426 teach- 
ers in the fifteen states; there was a 
turnover or need of 6,310 with only 
2,437 graduating from two and four- 
year college departments. 

Levels of training of the teaching 
foree in 1930 were: 


a. Less than high school 
graduation .......00s- 18,130 

b. Two years college or 
equivalent .........e6. 15,443 


c. Bachelor’s degree or 
equivalent 


5, Lack of adequate salaries is prob- 
ably the most limiting factor in de- 
veloping an efficient teaching force. 
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6. Schools of the one- and two- 
teacher type require 24,408 teachers, 
or more than 50 per cent of the en- 
tire force. Thus training institutions 
should emphasize (a) Practices and 
techniques required in small schools, 
(6) Problems and possibilities of 
rural life. 

7. Provisions for the highest type 
of graduate study and research work 
in education should be developed in 
two or three centers. These schools 
or departments should also serve as 


clearing houses for major problems in 
education. 

8. Some problems demanding fur- 
ther study and research include: 


a. Certification practices. 

b. Salary schedules and factors 
determining salaries. 

c. Factors of increased or de- 
creased cost under the 
dual system of education. 

d. What becomes of high school 
and college graduates. 
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Cincinnati's Experiment in Negro Education: 
A Comparative Study of the Segregated 
and Mixed School 


By MARY R. CROWLEY 


SURVEY OF THE PROBLEM 


Segregation has long been imposed 
upon Negroes in the social, economic, 
political and industrial worlds of the 
South and of much of the North. Is 
it to be recommended to education? 
There is difference of opinion in re- 
gard to this question, resulting in 
various means of education for Ne- 
groes. The South has segregated 
schools, the law of most Northern 
states authorizes mixed schools. 
Here and there may be found both 
types of schools. It is the purpose of 
this article to survey the problem 
from the various points of view taken 
today; to follow the history of Negro 
education in Cincinnati to its present 
status of equal opportunity and of 
voluntary segregation; and to report 
an experinient which was made to test 
the relative efficiencies of the segre- 
gated and mixed schools of Cincinnati 
in terms of the academic attainments 
of their pupils. 

At present society may be divided 
roughly into three groups in its think- 
ing on this question. 1. Some white 
educators and many laymen accept 
segregation as a social necessity for 
the white race, opposing change. 2. 
Some white and some Negro thinkers 
consider segregation undemocratic in 
principle and oppose it. 3. Some Ne- 


groes and sympathetic whites, while 
regarding segregation as undemo- 
cratic, positively desire school segrega- 
tion as a valuable means of Negro 
pupil development. The first and 
third groups may be distinguished by 
the racially opposite motives which 
prompt them. The former has been 
moved by the customary considera- 
tion of the white school child, the 
latter by a new race-conscious interest 
in the Negro child. 

The opinion of the first school was 
implanted with the institution of 
slavery and was strengthened with 
freeing of the slaves. Alexander’s 
analysis of ‘‘the new South’’ shows 
the emotional factors underlying its 
attitude to ‘‘keep the Negro in his 
place.’’ He brings out the fact that 
in 1860 only one-fourth of the south- 
ern whites owned slaves but they he]d 
the economic, political and social 
power of the South. The remaining 
three-fourths were underprivileged 
and backward. They had few oppor- 
tunities in an economic order of slave 
labor. When slavery was abolished 
there was a chance for economic com- 
petition and political power. ‘‘The 
fear of Negro political domination is 
the old economic fear manifesting 
itself in a new form, and the relue- 
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tance to provide Negro schools, due in 
some degree to poverty, sprang more 
largely from the same old antago- 
nism.’’? It would seem from this that 
the fears and hatreds of the poor 
whites played as important a role as 
the deepseated feelings of superiority 
evinced among slave owners who had 
known their Negroes in a more 
friendly way. 

The second group composed of both 
Negro and white students, is opposed 
to segregation in every form in school 
as elsewhere. Keen personal interest 
and feeling have been expressed in 
print by a number of them. The 
recency of the institution of slavery 
with its deadening superior-inferior 
psychology makes it, to them, the one 
important problem before the Negro 
race today. They know the difficulty 
of escape from the old order, they fear 
a return to it, they attack any move 
in that direction. Segregated schools 
are to them only a repetition of evils 
too lately outgrown and so are to be 
avoided. Porter has discussed this 
and the following group in her thesis. 
Here may be named Pickens, Calver- 
ton, Eleazer, Du Bois, Smith, The 
Chicago Defender, and The Union.’ 

Others who take a similar position 
are studying segregation in terms of 
the harm it may be to both white and 
colored children. They oppose en- 
foreed segregation as an undemocratic 
and narrowing form of social organi- 

1 Alexander, Will. ‘‘The Negro in the 
New South,’’ Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, CXL 
(November, 1928), 146-147. 

2Porter, Jennie D. ‘‘The Problem of 
Negro Education in Northern and Border 
Cities.’’ | Unpublished Doctor’s Thesis, 
Teachers’ College, University of Cincinnati, 
1926. Pp. 8-11. 





zation detrimental to both races. 
They posit free relations among 
groups as a principle fundamental to 
the greatest and richest growth of all 
individuals and of society as a whole. 
Segregation is to them one of many 
social problems which require the co- 
operation of all. Reuter * has voiced 
this attitude and Cools‘ considers 
contact with both groups requisite to 
scholarship and broadmindedness on 
the part of pupils. 

The arguments of the entire second 
group appear to be aimed primarily 
at the older order of segregation 
which permitted inferior school build- 
ings, shorter school year, poorly 
trained teachers, limited or no equip- 
ment, in short less opportunity for 
Negro pupil development than that 
provided for the white child, as 
Dewey ° has aptly described on infor- 
mation from a recent census. They 
wish to end existing segregation and 
to prevent its rebirth in any form. 
They point to the mixed schools which 
they believe have better trained teach- 
ers and wider opportunities for self 
development. 

The third group consists largely of 
a body of practical Negroes and their 
white friends, who agree with the 
second group that segregation as de- 
scribed above should not be tolerated 
and that the first group is wrong in 
requiring it. They further agree that 
in a model democracy it would not 
~ 8 Reuter, Edward Byron. The American 
Race Problem. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. 411-412. 

4Cools, Gordon Victor. ‘‘New Tenden- 
cies in Negro Education,’’ School and So- 
ciety, XX (April 17, 1926), 485-486. 

5 Dewey, John. ‘‘Our Illiteracy Prob- 
lem,’’ Pictorial Review, XXXI (August, 
1930), p. 28. 
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exist. As society is organized at 
present, however, they find certain 
values in the segregated school. Even 
in those which offer most limited op- 
portunity they see possibilities of de- 
veloping in the Negro child love of 
race and pride in it, ambition to train 
for tasks open to him, and will to 
prove his merit. By so taking advan- 
tage of the limited opportunities 
which he has, they argue, will he win 
the confidence of his white neighbors 
and finally enjoy equal opportunities. 
Their movement first found expres- 
sion in Booker T. Washington and has 
made rapid headway since. Negro 
education is not all of the type 
described above. In a number of 
Northern and Southern cities equal 
opportunity for Negro children under 
intelligent and well trained teachers 
is an established principle of the 
school system. These, it is claimed 
by the third group, can better be 
given in the separate school.? Camp- 
bell has recently argued that growth, 
power and culture have resulted to 
Catholic, Jewish, Polish and Italian 
children from their segregated 
schools; Miller has described the seg- 
regated school system of Washington, 
which parallels that for white chil- 
dren and which has become the center 
of a Negro intelligentsia, as arguments 
in favor of the separate school. These 
illustrate the manner in which the 
third group is thinking and working 
at the practical problem of bettering 
Negro education. The fear that lim- 
itations may follow segregation is dis- 
pelled by an eagerness for racial ex- 
pression through the forms at hand 
and by a creative faith in a better 


6 Vide: Porter, Jennie D., op. cit., pp. 11- 


15. 


future order. <A need for scientific 
study of the segregated school is seen 
in this wide diversity of opinion. 


EvoLuTION OF CINCINNATI’S SEGRE- 
GATED SCHOOLS 7 


Certainly without intention Cin- 
cinnati has set the conditions for an 
experiment into the relative merits of 
the segregated and mixed schools. 
She has both types of schools for Ne. 
groes and her aim is to make equal 
provisions for all children. She 
maintains uniform standards for 
teachers and the same supervisors 
visit all schools. In addition to this 
she claims to have gone a step further 
than Washington has gone toward the 
ideal democracy. She offers a choice 
to her colored children, of attending 
either the segregated schools which 
are manned by colored principals and 
teachers and attended by Negro pu- 
pils, or the mixed schools of their dis- 
tricts which are taught by white 
teachers and attended by both white 
and Negro children. Proof that the 
principles of equal school opportunity 
and of segregation by voluntary choice 
are established in the system may be 
found in the fact that Negro pupils 
are divided almost equally between 
the two types of schools. Four thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-five 
pupils were enrolled in segregated 

7Vide: Burns, James J. Educational 
History of Ohio. Columbus, Ohio, His- 
torical Publishing Co. (1905), pp. 195-200, 
384-88. Porter, Jennie D., op. cit., pp. 57- 
195. Shotwell, John Brough. A History of 
the Schools of Cincinnati. The School Life 
Co., 1902, pp. 3-29, 447-61. Williams, 
George W. History of the Negro Race in 
America from 1619 to 1880. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1885. Vol. II, pp. 
135, 143-44. 
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schools and five thousand sixty-seven 
in mixed schools, according to the 
school census returns of May, 1929. 

This picture has not always been 
true of Cincinnati but semblances of 
it may be seen in the earlier schools 
and in the developing system. The 
public education of white children has 
advanced considerably within its rela- 
tively short history. In 1787 the 
Northwest Territory was opened for 
settlement under the famous ordi- 
nance which provided for ‘‘education, 
religion and morality.’’ The pioneers 
established private schools in churches 
and homes and by 1825 a large stock 
company school was organized which 
accommodated the children of stock 
owners and provided for poor chil- 
dren by donation. In 1828 the rap- 
idly growing young city opened the 
first public schools of the Northwest, 
with seventy or eighty pupils in at- 
tendance in two buildings of two or 
three rooms each. Two years later a 
law permitted the election of a Board 
of Trustees and Visitors and shortly 
afterward they appointed Examiners 
to certify teachers. Twenty years 
later a high school was opened and a 
superintendent of schools was ap- 
pointed (1846) by which time the 
population had increased to almost a 
half million and the public school pu- 
pils numbered approximately seven 
thousand. Since that time the system 
has steadily grown in numbers, build- 
ings, equipment, curriculum, super- 
vision and administration. 

Negro schools followed a similar 
order of progress within their system 
until taken over by the white board. 
Private schools opened by Negro and 
white teachers accommodated the rela- 
tively small number of Negro pupils 


in the early days and continued to 
function for exactly twenty years 
after the Cincinnati public schools for 
whites were opened. The colored 
population increased rapidly from 
two hundred to twenty-five hundred 
within ten years after 1825 and race 
feeling ran high. In 1849, the year 
in which the city superintendent was 
appointed, the Negroes attempted to 
open their first public schools. The 
state legislature passed a law which 
granted the privilege to Negroes of 
electing their own Board of Trustees 
and Visitors. This law was not hon- 
ored in Cincinnati, however, until 
Negroes and their white friends or- 
ganized and brought suit. The Ne- 
gro Board was then recognized and 
their teachers were paid from the 
common school fund of the city. 
Thus in 1852 the Negro school system 
was fully established, with its own 
superintendent, board, buildings and 
a pro-rata share of school taxes. 
Their first superintendent was a white 
man but he was followed shortly by 
a Negro. A public high school was 
added in 1866 and the system contin- 
ued until 1876 when the office of sep- 
arate superintendent was abolished. 
Two years later the Board was dis- 
banded and the Negro schools were 
combined with the city system. The 
Negro franchise, first asserted in 1849 
at the election of the first Negro 
Board, was limited to school elections 
for more than a decade. 

The next logical step was taken in 
1887, just a century after the opening 
of the Northwest Territory, when the 
Arnett Law opened all public schools 
to Negroes. This introduced a period 
of reconstruction. Many Negro 
teachers were thrown out of positions 
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due to a lack of provision for them in 
the mixed schools and it is reported 
that pupils suffered from the preju- 
dices of their mixed school associates. 
As Porter has pointed out, the gradu- 
ates from the Negro High School num- 
bered one hundred fifty-five during 
the twenty years preceding its closing 
whereas only ninety-five Negroes 
graduated from all of the mixed high 
schools during the decade which fol- 
lowed. 

The Douglass, a suburban Negro 
school, remained open, retained its 
teachers and received Negro pupils 
who chose to attend it, from all parts 
of the city. It had grown from a 
eolony established in 1867. In 1910 
it was housed in a beautiful new 
building which included accommoda- 
tions for a Junior High School. This 
was soon outgrown, a colony school 
was established in a nearby commu- 
nity and an abutting property was 
added for purposes of teaching home 
arts and of providing a community 
house. Its leaders have been out- 
standing in Negro life. 

Negroes who did not transfer to 
Douglass School attended mixed 
schools in their districts. In 1911, 
more than twenty years after the old 
segregated schools were closed one of 
the Douglass teachers, Jennie Porter, 
to whose writings references are made 
in this article, became interested in 
children of Kindergarten age in the 
erowded Negro quarters downtown. 
She opened a Kindergarten in an old 
school building and soon had charge 
of several classes of Negro children 
who preferred to have Negro teachers. 
At first they were made a colony of 
an adjoining mixed school and then 
they became a separate school named 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, with Miss 
Porter as principal. In 1923 a mod- 
ern building was erected, shortly 
after that a Junior High School was 
instituted, and recently two old school 
buildings in nearby neighborhoods 
have been added to it as colonies. It, 
like Douglass, has an outstanding fac- 
ulty and is a center of Negro life. 


A MEASUREMENT OF THE RELATIVE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SEGRE- 
GATED AND MIxeD ScHOOLS 8 


The Question and Procedure Fol- 
lowed.—Cincinnati, then, was a fruit- 
ful field in which to measure the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the segregated 
school. Similar curricula had been 
covered in segregated and mixed 
schools as far up as the Junior High 
School level. Similar administrative 
and supervisory conditions had ex- 
isted for years. The varying factor 
was race of teacher and of associates, 
and this had been the point of contro- 
versy over the two types of schools. 
It was determined to check the effect 
of this race difference by measuring 
pupil achievements in the two types 
of schools in terms of standardized 
tests. 

No previous studies had ap- 
proached the problem of segregation 
from this angle. Porter had pre- 
sented the larger number of Negroes 
attending and graduating from segre- 
~ 8 Crowley, Mary R. ‘‘Comparison of the 
Academie Achievements of Cincinnati Ne- 
groes in Segregated and Mixed Schools.’’ 
Unpublished Doctor’s Thesis, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati, 1931, xii + 
191. An abstract of this is included in 
Abstracts, Graduate Thesis in Education, 
Teachers’ College, University of Cincinnati 
(1927-1931), Vol. I. Cincinnati, Mountel 
Press Company, 1931, xxv + 396. 
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gated schools as compared with mixed 
schools and the number of prominent 
Negroes who had received their train- 
ing in segregated schools. This and 
others which point out certain valu- 
able functions of the segregated 
schools have been summarized by 
Pechstein.® Most of them could not 
present comparative data such as were 
possible for the present investigator. 

The problem studied here may be 
stated as follows: What are the aca- 
demic attainments of Negro pupils 
educated in segregated schools, as 
compared with those of equal age, 
grade, and intelligence, educated in 
mixed schools? It was thought that 
an answer to the question would not 
only be of theoretical interest in the 
general race problem but would be of 
practical interest to Negro pupils and 
their parents in making a choice of 
school, and also to school officials, 
teachers and tax payers in making 
provision for the education of Negro 
children. 

The investigation reported here was 
carried on in Cincinnati in the year 
1929-1930, in four mixed schools and 
two segregated schools, including 
their three colonies. One hundred 
ninety-one fourth, fifth and sixth 
grade children were found whose 
birth records were filed with the Cin- 
cinnati Bureau of Vital Statistics and 
who had attended but one type of 
school. They were given the abbrevi- 
ated form of the Stanford-Binet tests 
and the Gray Oral Reading Test, their 
social histories were taken, and rat- 
ings in reference to personality traits 
~ 9 Pechstein, Louis A. ‘‘The Problem of 
Negro Education in Northern and Border 
Cities,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXX 
(November, 1929), 192-99. 


and social status were obtained from 
their teachers. A group test was 
used to supplement the individual in- 
telligence test but it only served to 
strengthen the results obtained upon 
the basis of the individual test and 
so is not reported here. The follow- 
ing battery of educational tests was 
then given: New Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Advaneed Examination, 
Form X; Morrison McCall Spelling 
Seale; and Freeman Handwriting 
Seale. 

Two groups of fifty-five subjects 
each, from the segregated and mixed 
schools, were equated in grade, age, 
mental age and intelligence quotient 
obtained in the Binet tests. The ex- 
perimental groups were practically 
identical with a mean difference in 
ages of less than one month and in 
intelligence quotient of less than one 
point. Their chronological ages 
ranged about a mean of eleven years, 
their mental ages about a mean of ten 
years, five months, and the mean of 
their intelligence quotients was 
ninety-five. 

After the groups were equated, the 
mean educational attainments of the 
segregated and the mixed school pu- 
pils, as shown by their scores in the 
total Stanford Achievement Test, in 
a total composite of all tests, and in 
the individual tests, were compared. 
The reliability of any differences be- 
tween the achievements of segregated 
and mixed school pupils was then 
found by means of the long formula.*® 
Several checks were made of the sam- 
plings which further substantiated the 

10 Vide: Walker, Helen M. ‘‘Concerning 
the Standard Error of the Difference,’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XX 
(January, 1929), pp. 53-62. 
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findings. Following this the mean 
scores were converted into educational 
ages and grade equivalents, in order 
to learn what differences there might 
be in the educational standings of the 
two groups and to evaluate their aca- 
demic attainments. 

The school records and social his- 
tories indicated that the groups were 
equated in respect to physical condi- 
tion, family history and social status, 
as well as in the constant factors of 
age, grade and intelligence. 

Results——An answer to the ques- 
tion raised for investigation is found 
in the academic test results obtained 
by the subjects from the segregated 
and the mixed schools. As might be 
expected, in view of the fact that the 
groups were equated in terms of in- 
telligence and age, there was consid- 
erable agreement between their aca- 
demic test scores, as shown by their 
coefficients of correlation and by the 
scores themselves. In the Stanford 
Achievement Scale the Binet segre- 
gated school group had a mean total 
score of 508, a standard deviation of 
112, and a total range of 287 to 769. 
The mixed school group had a mean 
total score of 524, a standard devia- 
tion of 121, and a total range of 298 
to 795. Here is a mean difference of 
seventeen points in score which is 
relatively small in proportion to its 
standard deviation of sixteen points. 
The former divided by the latter 
yields a result of 1.05, indicating the 
unreliable difference found between 
the achievements of the equated 
groups. This leaves 147 chances in a 
thousand that, with the addition of 
other samples similarly selected and 
tested, the difference might prove to 
be zero, or even be reversed in favor 


of the segregated school. In the case 
of the total composite scale composed 
of the Stanford Achievement tests and 
the three supplementary tests, the 
mean total score of the segregated 
school group again was slightly lower 
than that of the mixed school group, 
and the reliability of the difference 
slightly higher than that found in the 
Stanford tests, leaving considerable 
chance, however, that the future 
samples of the segregated school 
group might prove to be superior. In 
both of the composite scales, then, the 
groups showed greater similarity than 
difference, with regard to educational 
achievement, with a slight advantage 
in favor of the mixed school. 

In eleven of the thirteen different 
tests of the total scale the differences 
in achievement were unreliable and 
the direction of the difference varied. 
In History-Civies, Arithmetic, includ- 
ing the Reasoning and the Computa- 
tion Tests, and in Language Usage, 
the differences were small and unre- 
liable and were in the direction of the 
segregated school. In Physiology- 
Hygiene, Literature, Gray Oral Read- 
ing, Stanford Reading, including the 
Paragraph and the Word Meaning 
Tests, and in the Morrison-McCall 
Spelling Test, the differences were 
small, unreliable, and in the direction 
of the mixed school group. In the 
Stanford Spelling Test, and in the 
Freeman Handwriting Scale, the dif- 
ferences were reliable and were in 
the direction of the mixed school 
group. 

In order to compare the equated 
groups in terms of their school prog- 
gress and educational growth, the 
mean total scores obtained from their 
Stanford tests were referred to the 
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educational age and the grade norms 
which accompany the tests. The dif- 
ference in educational age and grade 
so derived was two months. It was 
in the direction of the mixed school 
group, and was unreliable, as already 
pointed out. In the separate indi- 
vidual tests the differences varied in 
direction and in degree of reliability. 
As stated earlier, the tests in which 
the segregated school group made the 
better records were in the fields of 
History-Civies, Arithmetic, and Lan- 
guage Usage. Those in which the 
mixed school group made the superior 
showing were in Physiology-Hygiene, 
Literature, Reading, Spelling, and 
Handwriting. The differences between 
the educational ages of the equated 
groups, in the individual tests, varied 
from one to seven months. In the 
five so-called content subjects tested, 
the differences were two months or 
less. In the Stanford Silent Reading 
Test the difference amounted to four 
months, while in the Gray Oral Read- 
ing Test it was seven months. In the 
two spelling tests the differences in 
educational age were seven and six 
months respectively. The difference 
between the writing of the two groups, 
reliable though it is, could not be con- 
verted into age and grade differences 
because the mean scores of both 
groups were below the lowest norms, 
of seven years and five months. These 
results point to the following conclu- 
sions: 1. In the tool subjects of spelling 
and writing, and in oral reading only, 
there are considerable differences be- 
tween the achievements of segregated 
and mixed school pupils. In the sub- 
jects which rank high in content mat- 
ter they are practically identical. 2. 
On the whole, the achievements of 


Cincinnati Negroes educated in the 
two types of schools are very similar. 

Conclusions.—Conclusions based 
upon the comparison of the academic 
attainments of the equated groups are 
stated below. 

1. The academic attainments of seg- 
regated school children are similar to 
those of Negro pupils in mixed 
schools, of the same age, grade, and 
intelligence. The mean difference of 
two months in educational age and 
grade achievement found between the 
two groups of this study does not indi- 
cate a reliable difference. 

2. The segregated schools of Cin- 
cinnati are as effective, on the whole, 
as are the mixed schools, in their aca- 
demic training of Negro children. 

3. If any true difference exists be- 
tween the efficiency of the segregated 
school as compared with the mixed, 
it is with respect to functions or ac- 
tivities other than those of academic 
training. 

4. If the Negro child profits from 
attendance in one as compared with 
the other type of school, it is in terms 
of other than academic growth. 

5. Specific academic tests, in which 
the segregated school pupils of this 
investigation showed slight superior- 
ity over those of the mixed schools, 
were History-Civies, Arithmetic of 
both the reasoning and computation 
type, and Language Usage. The dif- 
ferences found were unreliable and 
might not apply equally to other 
samples. 

6. Individual academic tests in 
which the mixed school pupils of this 
study showed slight superiority over 
the segregated school children were 
Physiology-Hygiene, Literature, Ge- 
ography, Silent Reading of both the 
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paragraph and the word comprehen- 
sion types, and Oral Reading. Here 
again the differences were unreliable. 

7. School subjects in which the 
mixed school pupils showed a reliable 
advantage were writing and spelling. 

8. The subjects of spelling and 
writing, in which a reliable difference 
occurred, are skills which were rated 
low among academic subjects in the 
school curriculum, by school special- 
ists whose opinions were obtained in 
the study. 

9. In writing, the difference be- 
tween the pupils of the two types of 
schools was less significant than the 
similarly low mean ratings of both 
groups, below mid-second grade 
norms. 

New Problems.—A number of prob- 
lems still stand in regard to differ- 
ences between the segregated and the 
mixed schools of Cincinnati, some of 
which are stated below. 

1. What are the differences between 
the curricular and the extra-curric- 
ular activities of Negro pupils in seg- 
regated and in mixed schools? 


2. What are the differences in the 
emotional responses, the habits, and 
the personality traits of Negro pupils 
in the two types of schools, and is 
there a difference in the character 
training provided? 

3. What are the differences in child 
study and vocational guidance? 

4. What is the difference between 
the two types of schools with respect 
to their interest in community affairs, 
their cooperation with community 
leaders, and their influence upon the 
social, moral, and political life of 
their communities? 

5. What are the cultural influences 
of the two types of schools, i.e., their 
influence upon the art and refinement 
of living ? 

6. The five problems stated above 
would apply equally to the influences 
of the school upon the white child. 
Here a comparison could be made of 
the mixed and the segregated white 
school. 

Other results and other problems of 
equal general interest but of less re- 
lation to the question at hand are left 
for consideration at another time. 








The Accreditation of the Negro High School 


By H. COUNCILL TRENHOLM 


Recent announcement has _ been 
made that the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States, in their annual meeting at 
Montgomery, Alabama, on December 
1, 1932, has aceredited twenty high 
schools for Negroes located in seven 
Southern States. This brings to a 
fruitful climax ‘‘a five-year effort.’’ 
Likewise it directs anew the attention 
of the entire constituency of Negro 
Education to the facts and implica- 
tions of the movement for The Ac- 
ereditation of the Negro High School. 

The problem of ‘‘accreditation’’ 
comes to the fore as we attempt to 
discard the old system of admissions 
by examination and as we substitute 
some form of official appraisal of the 
work of a given unit through the ap- 
plication of mutually approved 
standards that seem to warrant the 
admission to the next level without 
examination of students who have 
done the preceding classwork under 
the indicated conditions. Accredita- 
tion thus comes to mean the official 
indication by a local, state, regional 
or national rating agency that the 
educational institution in question— 
elementary school, high school, col- 
lege or university—has met the listed 
standards of the particular rating 
agency and that its graduates and 
students are entitled to all the privi- 
leges and opportunities accruing from 
such recognition. Accreditation by 
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all the recognized agencies thus be- 
comes the ambition and goal of prac- 
tically every educational institution 
and has frequently »perated as a 
stimulating factor in the improvement 
of school conditions in a nation where 
emphasis is placed upon ‘‘local con- 
trol’’ of practically every type of 
educational institution. 

In this period of rapid expansion 
of education and the consequent in- 
ereased demand for accreditation, the 
high school has had a conspicuous 
place. The United States Office of 
Education Bulletin (1930), Number 
24, indicates a growth in high school 
enrollment from 1,111,393 in 1910 to 
4,321,361 in 1928, distributed to in- 
elude 3,911,279 in public high schools, 
341,158 in private high schools, 50,588 
in preparatory departments of col- 
leges and 18,336 in secondary depart- 
ments of teacher-training institutions. 
It has been estimated that 50 per cent 
of these high school graduates attend 
some other institution after gradua- 
tion and that a large majority of these 
graduates enter institutions which 
stipulate graduation from an accred- 
ited high school as one of the entrance 
requirements. The _ accreditation 
movement for high schools has thus 
been stimulated, and an accredited 
secondary school has come to mean: 

A school which is equipped to prepare stu- 


dents for colleges requiring 15 units for 
unconditioned admission and which has 
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been investigated or approved for this pur- 
pose by one of the following agencies: A 
state officer of education, a university or 
college inspector or committee on admis- 
sions, an officer or committee of an accred- 
iting association.1 


To quote further : 


In the majority of the schools in Geergia, 
Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia, high-school 
courses are based upon seven years of ele- 
mentary training. In all other places these 
15 units represent secondary work above the 
standard eight-grade elementary school 
course. As a general rule the curriculum of 
an accredited school represents four years of 
36 or more weeks each; at least three teach- 
ers give their whole time to high school 
work, and the school keeps up an adequate 
library and laboratory equipment.? 


Because of the dual system of 
schools in many states as a result of 
the bi-racial situation, the accredita- 
tion of the Negro high school has been 
a distinet problem in itself not auto- 
matically determined by the policies 
set up for the white high schools in 
the corresponding areas. Most op- 
ponents of the dual system of schools 
have emphasized the double expense 
and almost universal failure to pro- 
vide ‘‘separate but equal’’ facilities 
for both racial groups. State accred- 
itation of Negro high schools has pro- 
ceeded rather slowly. The oppor- 
tunity for regional accreditation, until 
very recently, was denied entirely by 
the regional rating agency of the 
Southern area. W. A. Robinson, then 
supervisor of Negro High Schools in 
North Carolina, brought the matter to 

1‘“* Accredited Secondary Schools in the 
United States,’’? U. 8. Office of Education 
Bulletin (1930), Number 24, p. 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 1. 
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public attention by his study*® dis- 
cussed at the 1926 meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Col- 
ored Schools at Hot Springs National 
Park, Arkansas. This study showed 
that for 1924-25, there were only 166 
state accredited high schools for ten 
million Negroes in 17 Southern states. 
The ‘‘ five-year effort’’ dates from this 
momentous 1926 meeting of the De- 
partment of High School Education 
of the Nationa! Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools. 


II 


In this matter of state accredita- 
tion, several problems for attack were 
involved as are indicated in Table I 
based upon data collected by Mr. Rob- 
inson one year later and showing 205 
state accredited high schools in 1925- 
26. 

First of all was the question of the 
two states of Alabama and South 
Carolina which had made no provision 
for the accreditation of their Negro 
high schools. The published facts, the 
discussions at the national meetings, 
and conferences between state officials 
and interested members of the Negro 
professional group all contributed to 
a changed condition in both states as 
indicated by later reports. In Ala- 
bama, particularly, a rather commend- 
able effort was made to approach the 
problem soundly in the light of diffi- 
culties experienced by several other 
states. 

More serious, however, was the atti- 
tude and policy in the matter of the 
standards to be employed for the rat- 

8 Robinson, W. A. ‘‘ Four Year State Ac- 
credited High Schools for Negroes in Seven- 
teen Southern States,’’ The Bulletin, VII, 
No. 7 (June-July, 1927). 
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TABLE I 


NuMBER or StaTeE AccREDITED Necro AND WHITE Four YEAR HicH ScHoois in SEVENTEEN 
SouTHERN STATES AND THE STANDARDS EMPLOYED IN ACCREDITATION, 1925-1926! 









































Populati State Accredited Four Year 8 3 3 
Bi tc High Schools 3 a 8 a 
AE 
Negro White SelM CE(S Sle 
CHISSViakia 
Stat = be a S be 3 
State AS) Sm Fe ASIA g 
a 71: © ro) eonlt ag it 8 
Negro White 3 1% aig s ze = g =f ga 
SiPIiSs | ale] & lnaslecklsaligs 
3 i ° = u ° ai2o 2 4 
Aa |Ra | EX | Ay | A & 13 3/6 Hlesie “a 
DalsnAlaei<a 
Alabama.... 900,652 | 1,447,032 0|0O] O| 247) 36 | 283 | Yes} Yes | No | No 
Arkansas. . 472,220 | 1,279,757 3]}3] 6] 194) 26 | 220] Yes} Yes | No | No 
Florida....... 329,487 638,153 210] 2 138} 3 141 | Yes} Yes No | No 
Georgia. ... .}1,206,365 | 1,689,114 3} 9} 12 309 | No No Yes | Yes 
reply 
Kansas...... Re 57,925 | 1,708,906 1}; 0 1 642] 43 | 685 | No No Yes | Yes 
Kentucky........]| 235,938 | 2,180,560 | 14 | O/ 14] 342) 73 | 415 | No No ves | Yes 
Louisiana....... 700,257 | 1,096,611 3] 1 4} 340) 53 393 | No Yes | Yes} Yes 
Maryland....... 244,479 | 1,204,737 | 10 | 2} 12 | 125] Oj} 125 | Yes} No Yes | Yes 
reply 
Mississippi... ... 935,184 853,962 | 7 15 290 | No No ? | No 
reply 
Missouri.... . ate 178,241 | 3,225,044 7 10 |} 562} ? 562 | No No Yes | No 
North Carolina....| 763,407 | 1,783,779 | 25 |24] 49 | 453] 41 | 494 | No No Yes | Yes 
Oklahoma... ..| 149,408 | 1,821,194 8 8 420 | No No Yes | Yes 
South Carolina....| 864,719 818,538 0 0 4 ae Yes| No Yes | No 
Tennessee. . . 451,758 | 1,885,993 | 12 12 | 304) 12 | 316 | No No Yes | Yes 
Mods a2 741,694 | 3,918,165 | 15 25 548 | Yes} Yes | Yes} Yes 
Virginia. ass 690,017 | 1,617,909 8 19 | 369} 60 | 429 | No Yes | Yes} Yes 
West Virginia..... 86,345 | 1,377,235 | 15 16} 188} 5 | 193 | No No Yes | Yes 
re 9,008,096 |28,546,689 |134 |71 |205 |3,904/352 |5,8282/5 Yes} 6 Yes {1 No|5 No 

















1 Table adapted from Robinson, W. A., Op. cit., p. 11. 


2 Total for 16 states. 


ing of the Negro high schools. The 
five states, namely, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Maryland, South Carolina, and 
Texas, indicated official state approval 
of different standards while the then 
high school supervisors, or super- 
visors of Negro schools of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Virginia were reported as favor- 
ing different standards. The big mo- 
tive for accreditation is that of insur- 
ing adequate conditions of study for 
high school pupils. In the bi-racial 
situation, standardization and accred- 


itation should be expected to be a de- 
cidedly stimulative influence in the 
provision of better facilities at a more 
rapid pace than would otherwise be 
the case—for such has been the expe- 
rience and good fortune of many white 
high schools. In no instance should 
the mere gesture of accreditation be 
used as a ‘‘placating and misleading 
influence’’ which is usually the case 
when different and lower standards 
are employed. As a case in point, we 
may use the state of Texas which re- 
ported 7 accredited Negro high schools 
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in 1924-25 and 25 accredited Negro 
schools in 1925-26 and quote again 
from Mr. Robinson: 


Since last year Texas has greatly increased 
the number of her accredited Negro high 
schools, One would like to believe that this 
inerease represented a marked development 
in high school facilities since last year and 
a profound change of attitude in Texas on 
high schools for Negroes. 

The facts, however, are that since last 
year the stimulus of a goal of high achieve- 
ment has been taken away from the Negro 
high school and lower standards of accred- 
itment applied to these schools. The in- 
creased number, therefore, measures the ex- 
tent to which standards have been lowered 
rather than the improvement of Negro high 
schools.4 


It is probably better to appreciate 
those state situations where only a 
very few Negro high schools are ac- 
credited on single state standards in 
preference to those states employing 
considerably lower standards whereby 
a large number of Negro high schools 
are listed although we do not intend 
to give the inference that every state 
having a large number of accredited 
Negro high schools has automatically 
employed lower standards. The atti- 
tude of the Department of High 
School Education, in which the N. A. 
T. C. S is concurred, is indicated in 
the following excerpt from the resolu- 
tions passed at the 1926 meeting at 
Hot Springs National Park: 

It is our sentiment that more serious ef- 
fort should be given to the accreditment of 
high schools for Negroes. The same thor- 
ough technique of rating should be applied 
to high schools for Negroes as is applied 
to other high schools. The cursory exam- 
ination and approval of vague ‘‘Negro 
standards’? should not be practiced in any 
instance. 


4W. A. Robinson, Op. cit., p. 9. 
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We urge that the standards for rating 
high schools for Negroes be identical with 
those used for white students. Stiff stand- 
ards are necessary if we are to insure con- 
tinuous progress in our high schools. We 
should not countenance any lowering of the 
standards which have been found desirable 
and aeceptable for the recognized high 
schools. 

As a subordinate phase of this topic, we 
might indicate that these identical standards 
should apply to all the items considered in 
the rating of any high schools. The course 
of study, building facilities, teaching equip- 
ment, size of a student body, ratio of stu- 
dents to teachers, teaching load, cerificate 
and academic qualifications of faculty and 
administrative officers—all these items should 
be appraised on exactly the same basis for 
high schools for Negroes as for the other 
aceredited high schools in each state. 

As another subordinate phase of this topie 
of identical standards, we recommend that 
the present difficulties be met by setting up 
certain classes of high schools rather than 
making a lower standard temporarily in or- 
der to take care of the present status of 
many high schools for Negroes in each 
state. By making the standards for a 
Class A high school identical with those for 
the other accredited high schools in the 
given state and then setting up graded stand- 
ards for such lower-classed high schools (b, 
e, ete.) the high schools can be definitely 
graded on the best standards. This idea 
of graded classes is similar to that being 
employed now by several agencies in the 
rating of colleges.’’ 5 


A related consideration was the in- 
quiry respecting the compilation and 
publication of similar data for all high 
schools within a state. One state indi- 
eated specifically that the data were 
not collected while five states indi- 
cated that the data were not pub- 
lished. Practically every phase of 
Negro education has suffered from 
~ 5H. O. Trenholm, ‘‘Department of High 
School Edueation’s ‘Follow-up’ Program 
for Accreditment,’’ The Bulletin VII, No. 7 
(June-July, 1927), p. 13 f. 
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the lack of available data and many 
situations have been embarrassed be- 
cause of the double difficulty of inade- 
quate provision, and no report on 
what is actually provided. As the 
problem of state accreditation is de- 
veloped, this item of adequate data 
assembled and published ‘‘as a matter 
of course’’ should be an important 
point of emphasis. 

Progress has been made in the mat- 
ter of state accreditation. The United 
States Office of Education Bulletin 
(1930), Number 24, on the basis of 
returns for 1929, listed 257 Negro 
high schools from sixteen states while 
the three states having no reports 
would probably increase the number 
to 305. More recent but incomplete 
data show approximately 350 state 
aceredited Negro high schools in the 
Southern area with an increasing dis- 
position to accredit these high schools 
legitimately on the single state stand- 
ard for the Class ‘‘A’’ high schools. 


III 


Regional accreditation of the Negro 
high school is quite as important as 
state accreditation. Negro high school 
graduates have been going to colleges 
and universities in other sections in 
increasingly large numbers. These 
colleges and universities have relied 
more and more upon the regionally- 
aceredited lists of high schools in their 
acceptance of applicants—much to 
the embarrassment of Negro high 
school graduates from even our better 
high schools. The better Negro high 
schools already on the highest state 
lists have needed the stimulation and 
recognition of a regional rating 
agency quite as much as the mediocre 


high schools have needed the stimula- 
tion of state accreditation. 

There are five regional. accrediting 
agencies which serve various sec- 
tions of the United States. Three of 
these agencies serve the areas in which 
are found the Negro high schools of 
the twenty states and the District of 
Columbia. In their lists for 1929-30, 
the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland listed four Negro high 
schools located in two states and the 
District of Columbia, while the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools listed eight Negro 
high schools located in five states.* 
The Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools in Southern States, 
serving the eleven southern states of 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia in which 152 state ac- 
eredited Negro high schools were re- 
ported for 1925-26, was still listing 
no Negro high schools because of their 
exclusion policy from which an ap- 
peal for a change was initiated at the 
1926 meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Colored Schools 
in the ‘‘five-year effort’’ successfully 
climaxed with their announcement of 
the 20 Negro high schools approved 
at their 1931 meeting. 

After the passing of the resolution 
at the 1926 meeting at Hot Springs, 
to which reference has been made, the 
first step in the attack upon this prob- 
lem of securing regional accreditation 
of Negro high schools in the area of 
the Southern Association was made in 


6 ‘* Accredited Secondary Schools in The 
United States.’’ U.S. Office of Education 


Bulletin (1980) No. 24, pp. 124 ff. 
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the fall of 1926. After personal con- 
ferences with Dr. N. W. Walker of 
the University of North Carolina, who 
was President of the Association for 
1925-26, Mr. W. L. Spencer of the 
Alabama State Department of Educa- 
tion, who was chairman of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools for 
1925-26, and Mr. J. Henry Highsmith 
of the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Education, a special letter 
respecting the matter was sent to 
President Walker with copies being 
mailed to the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association and 
to the high school supervisors of the 
several Southern states. With this 
type of preliminary effort, the out- 
come of our request made at the meet- 
ing of the Association held in Jackson, 
Mississippi, in December, 1926, was 
the formal authorization by the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools of a 
special committee to study the ques- 
tion of acerediting Negro high schools 
by the Southern Association. Mr. J. 
Henry Highsmith was named chair- 
man of the committee and stated: 


This Committee, of which I am Chairman, 
will give most careful consideration to this 
question and I am of the opinion that the 
Commission on Secondary Education will 
approve of an arrangement whereby colored 
high schools in the Southern States may be 
accredited upon the same basis as white 
high schools. Of course this is my opinion 
growing out of the sympathetic considera- 
tion which was given to this question by 
the Commission at the Jackson meeting. I 
shall be glad to render every possible assist- 
ance in this connection. 


A further significant outcome of this 
first effort was the receipt of letters 
from several of the state high school 
supervisors in which they indicated 
their definite interest in the proposal. 


Preparatory to the meeting of the 
Southern Association held in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, in December, 1927, ef- 
forts were directed toward the secur- 
ing of a favorable reaction toward the 
report of the special committee which 
had been appointed. This ‘‘ favorable 
reaction’’ involved the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, the Executive 
Committee of the Association, and 
then the Association itself. Extended 
correspondence was carried on with 
the several members of the Executive 
Committee in order not only to make 
them conversant with the merits of 
the proposal, but also to have them 
become actively in favor of this new 
step on the part of the Association. 
While the committee’s report did not 
reach the Executive Committee, it was 
unanimously adopted by the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools which was 
a distinct gain and is quoted here in 
order to give an appreciation of its 
definite and favorable tone: 


That the Commission on Secondary Edu- 
cation of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
cooperate in the accreditment of Negro 
Schools in the South to the extent of pub- 
lishing a list of approved secondary schools 
for Negroes under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. That state committees shall present 
the list of schools proposed to the Commis- 
sion for approval or sanction. 

2. That schools proposed by the state 
committees for approval by the Association 
shall have met all requirements set up for 
high schools for the white race. 

3. It shall be understood that this is a 
cooperative éffort on the part of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Education to stimu- 
late the standardization of high schools for 
the colored race and to give to graduates of 
high schools for the colored race in the South 
the advantage which recognition by the 
Southern Association will afford when such 
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graduates wish to go to other sections of 
the country for training in institutions of 
higher learning. The purpose of this reso- 
lution is simply to provide a way for stand- 
ard Negro schools to secure regional rating. 

4. The Southern Association under this 
resolution leaves to the various state com- 
mittees the scope of their activities and ef- 
forts and such approval as the Association 
may give will be based upon recommendation 
of the state committee in each case, the re- 
quirements of the Association with refer- 
ence to accreditment having been met. 

This resolution does not contemplate or 
necessitate the creation of new machinery, 
nor does it involve the Association, except 
to the extent of approving the action of state 
committees. 

'o carry out the intent and purpose of 
this resolution it is suggested that a com- 
mittee of three persons be appointed from 
the Commission on Secondary Schools to co- 
operate with three members of the High 
School Division of the National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools. This com- 
mittee shall have entire charge of this mat- 
ter, submitting for approval each year a list 
of schools from the various states included 
in the Southern Association. 


In the interims between the 1926 
and 1927 meetings and between the 
1927 and 1928 meetings of the South- 
ern Association, this question of high 
school accreditation was being pushed 
through several channels. The Divi- 
sion of High School Education of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools was having reports 
and discussions of both regional and 
state accreditment at its meetings in 
Nashville and Charleston, respec- 
tively. Mr. Robinson made annual 
studies and published the reports of 
his findings. Special attention was 
given to those several states which 
were accrediting high schools for 
Negroes on the basis of lower stand- 
ards than those employed for white 
high schools, and progress was ob- 


served in most of these states as well 
as in the two states which had no pro- 
vision for the accreditation of high 
schools for Negro students. Frequent 
conferences were being conducted by 
Mr. L. M. Favrot and Mr. Jackson 
Davis of the General Education 
Board, and Dr. J. H. Dillard of the 
Slater Fund, with representative 
members of the Southern Association, 
and the United States Bureau of Edu- 
eation through Dr. Arthur J. Klein 
became actively interested during the 
summer of 1928. Other organizations 
such as the Georgia Association of 
Presidents of Colleges awd Secondary 
Schools, and the Association of Col- 
leges for Negro Youth, were also 
thinking in terms of action by the 
Southern Association and this latter 
body took steps to follow up the mat- 
ter through personal representation 
at the 1928 meeting in Dallas, Texas. 

Incident to the meeting of the 
Southern Association at Dallas, tele- 
grams were sent not only by the Divi- 
sion of High School Education but 
also by the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools which was in ses- 
sion at the same time at Tuskegee 
Institute. The outcome of the Dallas 
meeting was formal action by both 
the Executive Committee and the As- 
sociation. However, the phraseology 
of the resolution unfortunately did not 
make the Association’s attitude as 
pronounced as had been that proposed 
by the Committee at the 1927 meet- 
ing. This recommendation was as fol- 
lows: 

The Committee recommends that the Sec- 
retary of the Association write the American 


Council of Education a request to support 
the plan of organizing as a standardizing 
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agency the Association of Colleges for 
Negro Youth, and to offer the assistance of 
this Association in any way, either as an 
organization or through the aid of individ- 
ual members. 

The Committee further recommends that 
the Secretary write the Association of Negro 
High School Education, in response to their 
request for help in standardization of their 
work, that they request the Association of 
Colleges for Negro Youth to associate them 
in their standardizing plans, taking as a 
basic list the Negro high schools now ap- 
proved by the respective state agencies in 
our territory. 

The Committee also recommends that the 
incoming President of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for the 
Southern States be authorized to appoint a 
committee of three to act for this Associa- 
tion in assisting the proposed Negro Stand- 
ardizing Agencies, as provided for in the 
preceding recommendations, and to report 
its action to the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation through the Executive Committee. 


Recognizing that this latter resolu- 
tion seemed to make little or no pro- 
vision for the active participation of 
the Southern Association in the actual 
rating—and this was the goal for 
which we have been striving from the 
very beginning, because this Southern 
Association is the recognized rating 
agency for this area and we wanted 
provision for regional accreditment— 
steps were taken to have the matter 
initiated on a more adequate basis. 
Mr. Favrot was actively in touch with 
the new president of the Southern As- 
sociation, with the members of the 
Committee, and with the several other 
related interests. An informal group 
meeting of a dozen interested parties 
was held in Atlanta, in January, 1928, 
in which representatives of the South- 
ern Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Colored Schools, 
and the Association of Colleges for 


Negro Youth participated along with 
Messrs. Favrot and Davis. Some cor- 
respondence and a formal paper at 
the 1929 meeting of the Association 
of Colleges for Negro Youth, at Knox- 
ville, were offered by the Division of 
High School Education of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in Col- 
ored Schools in order that these two 
organizatoins might be acquainted 
with each other’s efforts and might 
cooperate in the effort to secure ade- 
quate provision for the regional ac- 
creditation of both colleges and high 
schools for Negroes. 

As a result of the conference and of 
further presentations at the 1929 
meeting in Lexington, Kentucky, the 
Southern Association formally em- 
barked upon a program of accredit- 
ing colleges and secondary schools in 
these southern states through the con- 
tinued committee composed of Super- 
intendent A. M. Ivy of Meridian, 
Mississippi, Dean T. H. Jack of 
Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, 
and Dr. J. Henry Highsmith of 
Raleigh, North Carolina. With the 
aid of a special philanthropic grant, 
Mr. Arthur D. Wright then on the 
faculty of Dartmouth College and a 
former State Agent for the Negro 
schools of Virginia, was engaged to 
make the inspections of Negro col- 
leges and his first report at the At- 
lanta meeting in December, 1930, 
made recommendations leading to the 
first listing of Negro colleges by the 
Southern Association. 

During 1930-1931, the Southern 
Association’s Committee on the Ap- 
proval of Negro Schools set up ma- 
chinery in anticipation of the initial 
accrediting of Negro high schools. In 
each state, a state committee was to 
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include the state high school inspector, 
the state agent for Negro schools, and 
one or two representatives of the 
Negro high schools or colleges of the 
state. These special state committees 
were to pass upon those high schools, 
already accredited by the state, to 
which applications for the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
Southern States should be sent. To 
the high schools so designated, a for- 
mal announcement and an applica- 
tion blank were sent by the Execu- 
tive Agent of the Association’s 
Committee on Approval of Negro 
Schools in which the invitation, at 
no cost to the high school, was given to 
make application for this regional ac- 
ereditation by the Southern Associa- 
tion. These state committees were 
then to check up on these blanks as 
well as make inspections at the high 
school to note the extent to which the 
high schools under consideration did 
or did not reach the listed standards 
of the association. After this ap- 
praisal, these state committees were 
then to make their recommendations 
to the Association’s Committee on 
Approval of Negro Schools which in 
turn would make further study of the 
applications and make the final recom- 
mendations through the Executive 
Committee of the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools in South- 
ern States. 

The procedure, as described in the 
preceding paragraph, was instituted. 
Mr. Arthur D. Wright made an ex- 
planatory talk at one session of the 
Department of High School Educa- 
tion at the 1931 meeting of the N. A. 
T. S. C. in Washington, D.C. Fur- 
ther announcements were made 
through the various states during the 
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fall months. Applications were made 
and examined, high schools were in- 
spected and state committee reports 


were made. The result was the for- 
mal accreditation of twenty Negro 
high schools in seven states.’ 


IV 


And now with this background of 
effort and encouraging progress in 
the movement for the accreditation of 
the Negro high school, we face the 
future and several considerations loom 
large. 

First—There should be an increas- 
ingly active effort on the part of 
Negro high schools to bring themselves 
to the level where they can be granted 
state accreditation and then regional 
acereditation. Principals of Negro 
high schools must themselves be con- 
versant with the requirements and 
procedures of application in the mat- 
ter and then be alive to the desirabil- 
ity of having listed by the state and 
regional agencies all Negro high 
schools which meet the respective re- 
quirements. Principals of Negro high 
schools can become more active in 
their arousal of the interest of local 
school officials, teachers and even 
pupils in the matter of bringing their 
respective schools to the point where 
they meet the accreditation standards. 

Second—There must be a definite 
effort on the part of the accredited 
high schools to continue to improve 
and to raise their level of efficiency. 
Accrediting standards are not station- 
ary and as well involve many judg- 

7 Editor’s Note: See complete list of ac- 
credited colleges and secondary schools in 
the section of this issue of the Journal 
headed: ‘‘Current Events of National Im- 
portance in Negro Education.’’ 
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ment factors. The achievement of ac- 
ereditation must become a stimulus 
for further development and cer- 
tainly for an aggressive effort to in- 
sure no temporary decline in the level 
of activity. One is perhaps justified 
in expressing the hope that neither 
state nor regional rating agencies will 
at any time be embarrassed by the 
status of a Negro high school which 
has been designated as an accredited 
high school. 

Third—There must be a firm atti- 
tude toward the matter of a single 
standard administered without dis- 
crimination for each class of high 
school recognized. A mere statement 
that Negro high schools are accred- 
ited when they do not meet the stand- 
ards, will not be of constructive bene- 
fit to the boys and girls to be served 
through these high schools. Less 
haste about mere designation as an 
accredited high school and more con- 
cern about the possible stimulus which 
accreditation standards may give to 
the improvement of high school facili- 
ties for Negro boys and girls seems 
quite clearly to be the position to be 


taken by administrators of Negro 
high schools now evidently below the 
minimum standards. Rating officials 
should receive no encouragement to 
apply differently and superficially 
the rating standards to Negro high 
schools. 

Fourth, and finally—There must be 
a recognition of the constructive serv- 
ice to be rendered by a well-admin- 
istered professional organization 
which can make dignified, sincere pro- 
fessional appeals in behalf of Negro 
schools. The numerous instances of 
the success of the various professional 
organizations of this country in 
crystallizing public and professional 
opinion in favor of constructive in- 
novations in our educational admin- 
istration certainly reinforce the appeal 
of those organizations serving the in- 
terests of the Negro school child and 
warrant their larger support in num- 
bers and in interest. The many pos- 
sibilities for local, state, and national 
service place a weighty responsibility 
upon those to whom is entrusted the 
leadership of these professional or- 
ganizations. 





Changes in the Intelligence Quotients of 
Negro Children 


By ALICE S. McALPIN 





In the course of an investigation by 
the Research Department of the Pub- 
lie Schools running over a period of 
two years, it was found that children 
born in the District of Columbia who 
lived in the under-privileged environ- 
ments within the District had an 
average Intelligence Quotient of ap- 
proximately 98. The children con- 
cerned were pupils in the 3A and 3B 
grades. It was noticed, however, that 
the average Intelligence Quotient for 
all the puils in the 3A grade; i.e., 
those born within and without the 
District, was 96.5. This raised the 
question of the Intelligence Quotient- 
standing of children born in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as compared with 
those born outside of the District. 

The Department of Research under- 
took to make a special investigation 
of this problem. Accordingly, the 
following plan was adopted: All the 
children in the 3A and 5A grades of 
the District of Columbia Schools, 
Divisions X-—XIII, were given the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson intelligence test, 
perhaps the best for our purpose of 
any of the group tests of intelligence. 
In order to separate these children 
into those born in the District and 
those born outside, the following ques- 
tionnaire was provided : 

NAME 


Present School 
Present Age .. 


.. When were you born? .... 
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Were you born in Washington? ........... 
Do you remember living anywhere outside 
of Washington? 
How old were you when you first came to 
Washington to live? 
Have you attended any school outside of 
Washington ? 
Where were these schools? 
How long did you attend school outside of 
Washington? 
What is the name of the school you attended 


last year? 


ee ey 


ee 


ee 


ee 


before? 
before? 
before? 
before? 
before? 
before? 


eee ee ee ee 
eee ee ee ee ee) 
ee 
ee ee 
eee ewww eee eee eee eee eeesese 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


The questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to entire classes as groups. Im- 
mediately upon concluding, the ex- 
aminer took each questionnaire made 
out by a child born ouside the city 
and studied it for clarity and con- 
sistency. Any response which was not 
clear was immediately cleared up by 
an individual conference with the 
pupil. This technique, we feel sure, 
gave very accurate information on 
nativity. A special feature of the 
questionnaire is the internal check 
upon the main objective by having 
pupils respond to a number of ques- 
tions whose consistency may readily 
be checked to determine whether an 
individual conference is necessary. 
Consistency of all the elements of a 
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questionnaire is taken as evidence of 
validity. 

After separating the pupils on 
the basis of the results of this 
questionnaire, we found that the 3A 
children born in the District of 
Columbia had an average Intelligence 
Quotient of 98.1, and that the 3A 
children born outside of the Dis- 
trict had an average Intelligence 
Quotient of 92.1. The 5A children 
born in the District had an average 
Intelligence Quotient of 95.1 and the 
5A children born outside of the Dis- 
trict had an average Intelligence Quo- 
tient of 89.7. 

Having reached this point, the next 
step was to determine how the In- 
telligence Quotient-averages of the 
pupils varied with the length of time 
they had resided in the District. 
More particularly, we wanted to know 
whether the Intelligence Quotient 
rises when the child is introduced into 
the Washington environment. There 
is reason to believe that the oppor- 
tunities in Washington are substan- 
tially superior to the opportunities in 
other cities in Maryland and states 
South, whence we recruit the vast ma- 
jority of our pupils born outside the 
District. 

We correlated the Intelligence Quo- 
tients with the length of residence 
and found a Pearson product-moment 
coefficient of .15 for the 3A grade and 
.14 for the 5A grade. These correla- 
tions, however, do not tell the whole 
story because the regressions are cur- 
vilinear. In dealing with curvilinear 
regressions a better measure of co- 
variance is the correlation ratio. The 
correlation ratios (uncorrected) for 
the 3A and 5A grades, comparing 
length of residence and Intelligence 


Quotients, are, respectively, nye = .26 
and mye=.34, where y designates 
Intelligence Quotients and x the time 
the children have resided in Washing- 
ton. 

Before we enter upon an interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of these correla- 
tion ratios, it is well to consider two 
factors influencing them. In the first 
place, the range of talent is narrow 
and, with a decrease in the range of 
talent, the correlation coefficients are 
reduced. In other words, if the range 
of talent had been larger, these cor- 
relations would have been larger. On 
the other hand, if more than 2 or 3 
grades had been included, we should 
then have got a spurious correlation. 
Two adjacent grades would provide a 
better range of talent for the purpose 
of discovering the association of 
length of residence and size of Intelli- 
gence Quotient. 

In the second place, children born 
outside of the District who in the 
third grade are 11 to 16 years of age 
are almost sure to be dull children 
who would be substantially as much 
retarded mentally’in the states as they 
are in the District. On the other 
hand, the length of time a young child 
has been a resident of the District is 
conditioned by the length of time he 
has lived. For instance, a child who 
is 8 years old cannot have been a 
resident of the District more than 8 
years, while a child of 13 or 14 years 
could have been in the District for 13 
or 14 years. One might, therefore, 
expect a positive correlation between 
chronological ages of children in these 
grades and the length of time they 
have been residents in the city. But, 
as a matter of fact, the correlation is 
negative. 
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The Pearson coefficient for the 3A 
grade between length of residence 
and chronological age is—.24. The 
correlation ratio, yy2==.34. For the 
5A grade the correlation coefficient is 
— .03. The correlation ratio, ynyz= 
.37, where y refers to length of resi- 
dence and z to chronological age. 
The correlation ratio, of course, has 
a negative significance in the case 
of the third grade. We cannot speak 
positively of that for the fifth grade.’ 

How shall we explain this result? 
Apparently the explanation in case 
of the third grade is as follows: 
There is a pronounced tendency to 
start migrant children in the lower 
grades. If they are young they thus 
fall in or near the proper grade for 
their age. If they are older, their 
retardation is accentuated by this 
rather arbitrary procedure. Older 
children who have resided in the Dis- 
trict for a relatively long period of 
time are advanced beyond the third 
grade. With the exception of dul- 
lards, then, older children in the third 
grade have not resided in the District 
for a long time. Thus we get a nega- 
tive correlation between length of 
residence and chronological age. The 
explanation in the case of the fifth 
grade is more difficult and is not at- 
tempted here. 

How are the length of residence and 
the size of the Intelligence Quotient 
related? This question may be partly 
answered in two ways: First, we may 
fit a parabola to the data covering the 
first five or six years of residence of 
the children. We do not include the 
later years of residence because there 

1 These ratios probably will not be very 


materially altered since the number of classes 
ranged around 10 or 12. 


is no rise in Intelligence Quotient cor- 
responding to these years. Let us con- 
sider the data for the third grade. 
Roughly, such a curve (Fig. 1) shows 
a maximum at about the end of the 
third year. For the next two or three 





Fia. 1. Regression of Length of Resi- 
dence of 3A Pupils in Washington upon 
Intelligence Quotients—Divisions 10-13. 


years the Intelligence Quotient is con- 
stant. Thereafter the Intelligence 
Quotient falls off. The falling off is 
partly due to the fact that in the 
longer years of residence for the 3d 
grade we are dealing with average 
children who are mentally retarded. 
This fact, however, does not fully ac- 
count for the phenomenon. This we 
know from other data at our disposal 
which are not particularly pertinent 
to this report. The rise in Intelli- 
gence Quotient as shown by our curve 
amounts to six or seven Intelligence 
Quotient points. We are here con- 
cerned particularly with ‘the third 
grade children. It is therefore 
worthy of notice that the increase in 
Intelligence Quotient closely corre- 
sponds with the difference between 
the average Intelligence Quotients of 
children born within and without the 
District. 

Second, accepting the correlation 
ratios as given above at their face 
value, what is their significance? It 
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is very desirable to state the signifi- 
cance in terms of percentage. Per- 
haps at this point the best way is to 
adopt the hypothesis that Washington 
environment tends to raise the Intelli- 
gence Quotient and think in terms of 
the percentage of the variance in the 
Intelligence Quotients which depends 
upon the length of residence. We find 
this by taking the square of the 
correlation ratio.2, We may therefore 
say for the 3A grade that the degree 
of determination of Intelligence Quo- 
tient by the length of residence is the 
square of .26 or .07 and that for the 
5A grade the square of .34 or .12. In 
other words, under this hypothesis we 
may say roughly that 7 per cent of the 
Intelligence Quotient variance in the 
3A grade is produced by the length 
of time the child has resided in the 
District and that 12 per cent of the 
Intelligence Quotient variance of the 
5A grade arises from the same cause. 
It is to be noted, however, that all of 
the conditioning circumstances of 
which he have spoken above are nega- 
tive and that if the range of talent 
of 2 or 3 grades had been chosen, it 
is entirely probable that these values 
would have been considerably larger. 
Now, let us turn to the social sig- 
nificance of this finding. It may well 
be argued by the ‘‘ultra-hereditar- 
ians’’ that the reason for the rela- 
tively higher Intelligence Quotients 
of the children born in Washington 
lies not in the superior environment, 
but in the superior germ-plasm; that 
the children born in Washington have 
superior Intelligence Quotients be- 
cause their parents had superior In- 
2Vide: Ezekiel, Mordecai: Methods of 
Correlation Analysis, pp. 133-134. 


telligence Quotients; and that these 
migrants to the District of Columbia 
represent the aggressive, pioneering 
Negroes. They are in the District be- 
cause they are, generally speaking, 
superior to their brothers who re- 
mained farther south. This argument 
is so well known that it hardly needs 
to be developed. But what shall we 
say of the fact that the children born 
outside of the District have consid- 
erably lower Intelligence Quotients 
than the children born in the District ? 
If these Intelligence Quotients are in- 
herited, why do migrant children not 
have them when they come? So far 
as our investigation goes, it looks as 
if the argument is quite the reverse. 
In truth, the average Intelligence 
Quotients of the children resident in 
the District is lowered, temporarily at 
least, because of these newcomers 
rather than enhanced. It is interest- 
ing also to note that if our sampling 
is representative and if environment 
does nothing by way of raising the 
Intelligence Quotient, we may expect 
the average Intelligence Quotients of 
the children of the District gradually 
to undergo a decrease on account of 
migrants as time passes, remembering 
that the proportional influx of chil- 
dren to the District is perhaps less 
now than it has been. 

The present status may be explained 
in at least the following ways: 

a. The children who came to Wash- 
ington formerly were of superior stock 
to those arriving in the last decade. 
Environment thus has not affected 
the situation directly either way. 

b. The migrant children have been 
of inferior mental calibre, but Wash- 
ington children of the past were of 
very superior stock. They have suf- 
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fered marked reduction in mental 
status, but were sufficiently superior 
to stand that reduction and then com- 
pare favorably with other members of 
the human race. Again environment 
is not a direct factor. 

c. Children coming to Washington 
have all along been substantially the 
same. The environment raised their 
Intelligence Quotients. 

The first explanation that the chil- 
dren coming to Washington prior to 
7 or 8 years ago were of much higher 
type from the point of view of the 
Intelligence Quotient than the type 
that is arriving now pushes the in- 
terpretation of the hereditarians, it 


seems to me, to rather extreme limits. 
Their backs are against the wall. 

The second hypothesis is gratuitous 
and fantastic. 

A more reasonable explanation is 
the third, namely, that we shall need 
to account for the higher average In- 
telligence Quotient of the children in 
the District by the favorable environ- 
ment which they have enjoyed. 
Though this statement must not be 
taken to mean that the abilities under- 
lying the Intelligence Quotient are 
independent of heritable factors, it is 
rather in accord with the now well- 
accepted view that capacities need 
appropriate stimulation in order that 
consequent abilities may be realized. 
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Negro Education: A Debate in the Alabama 
Constitutional Convention of 1901 


I 


A study of comparative expendi- 
tures for the white and Negro school 
children in eleven Southern States, 
made in 1930, shows that in no state 
did Negroes receive the amount of 
money which a fair distribution 
would have insured. The percentage 
varied from 79 per cent in Oklahoma 
to 21 per cent in Mississippi. Be- 
tween these extremes are Maryland, 
with Negro children in the ‘‘Free 
State’’ receiving 71 per cent of the 
money they should get, if an equal 
distribution were made, and with 
South Carolina next to Mississippi, 
with Negro children receiving 22 per 
cent of a fair distribution. Expressed 
in other words, in Oklahoma the white 
child gets 121 per cent of the per 
capita money a fair distribution 
would give him; in Maryland, 129 
per cent; in Mississippi, 179 per cent; 
and in South Carolina, 178 per cent. 

To understand these disparities it 
is necessary to go back for a genera- 
tion or more into the educational 
history of the states concerned. In 
the year 1889-1890? Negro children 
in a typical state, Alabama, received 
44 per cent of the school money ap- 
propriated within the entire state, al- 
~ 1 McCuistion, Fred., Financing Schools in 


the South, p. 18. 
2 Palmer, Solomon B., State Superintend- 


ent’s Report, 1892. 
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though they were only 43.8 per cent 
of the population. In this year 
Negro children received 100.2 per 
cent of the money they should have 
received on an absolutely equal dis- 
tribution, and the white child received 
on an averge of 99.8 per cent of the 
school fund available. Forty years 
later, in the year 1929-1930, Negro 
children received only 36 per cent of 
a fair distribution, while white chil- 
dren received 164 per cent of a simi- 
lar distribution.® 

It is necessary, of course, to re- 
member that during the period in- 
volved the expenditures for Negro 
Edueation in the state rose from 
$165,508 to $1,964,254, an increase of 
1,190 per cent in forty years. The 
expenditures for white schools, how- 
ever, rose from $204,911 in 1889- 
1890 to $15,601,922 in 1929-1930. 
The white school expenditures in- 
creased 7,467 per cent while the 
Negro school expenditures increased 
1,190 per cent. The rate of increase 
for Negro schools is amazing, but it 
is dwarfed when we consider that the 
expenditures for white schools in- 
creased almost seven times as fast as 
those for Negroes. From approximate 
equality in 1890 we have arrived at a 
situation, within a brief span of forty 
years, in which the white child in 
Alabama received in 1930 not only 


8 McCuistion, op. cit. 
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the $1.00 destined for him on a fair 
appropriation basis, but also sixty- 
four cents of the $1.00 which should 
have been devoted to the Negro child 
if equal educational opportunity ex- 
isted. 

What happened in the four decades 
to bring this situation about? The 
answer is significant not only for Ala- 
bama but for every other Southern 
state, for the pattern which was fol- 
lowed is remarkably evident in each 
of the states of the deep South. Some 
of the states achieved this inequality 
by means of legislation, others by 
Constitutional enactments. Missis- 
sippi was the first state to bring about 
this condition of inequality. In 1886 
her legislature passed a law govern- 
ing certificates that enabled local 
boards to grant salaries on the basis 
of the certificate held by the teacher.* 
The board members had a salary 
scale that ranged for a first-grade 
teacher from $25 to $55, for a third- 
grade teacher from $15 to $25. This 
law obviously was so framed that a 
school board could give a first grade 
Negro teacher $25, a white third- 
grade teacher the same, and give a 
white first-grade teacher the maximum 
of $55. South Carolina in its Consti- 
tution of 1895° gave the local boards 
power to discriminate. Alabama 
changed the system of appropriation 
in 1890, and substituted for the old 
system of absolute equality one by 
which funds were allowed to be spent 
by local boards as they saw fit. 

The explanation of the sentiment 
which brought about this change lies 

4 Noble, 8. C., Forty Years of the Publio 
Schools in Mississippi, vide appendix. 

5 Simkins, The Tilman Movement in South 
Carolina, pp. 99 ff. 


in the disturbed racial relations which 
obtained in the South in the three 
decades following Reconstruction. In 
Mississippi, Negro children enjoyed 
equal benefits from the school fund 
for ten years after the close of Recon- 
struction, or from 1876 to 1886. In 
Alabama they enjoyed this equal par- 
ticipation from 1875, the end of Re- 
construction in that state, until 1890. 
The Negro child in Alabama from 
1868, the beginning of Reconstruction, 
up to 1890 enjoyed equal educational 
advantages, so far as the distribution 
of funds was concerned. To throw 
some light upon the sentiment which 
brought about the change, we have 
assembled here certain excerpts from 
speeches made in the Alabama Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1901. The 
stenographic report of this law- 
making body, together with the back- 
ground of the Convention, yield in- 
teresting reflections as to the shifting 
political opinions which disturbed 
that period and resulted in the 
startling inequality we now see. 


II 


The iaw of 1890-1891 was passed 
in Alabama at the behest of the Black 
Belt counties. It has been noted that 
this law permitted discrimination 
against Negro children for the first 
time in the state. The white popula- 
lation in the Black Belt was sparse, 
and a fair per capita distribution gave 
scant funds for the education of a 
widely scattered white school popu- 
lation. The taxes were paid directly 
by great plantation owners, who ob- 
jected to paying taxes to educate ten 
Negro children while but one white 
child was receiving the benefit of the 
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school fund. As a result they ob- 
tained a change in the laws which per- 
mitted county boards to support all of 
the white schools with ease upon the 
money appropriated to the county for 
Negro children. The white counties, 
however, gained no educational ad- 
vantage from this bill. The State 
Constitution of 1875, a reactionary 
document formulated by conserva- 
tives, who for the most part were men 
of great landed wealth in the old tra- 
dition, had no sympathy for public 
school taxation, yielded a state ap- 
propriation which was inadequate to 
meet the rising demand of the white 
counties for schools. The Constitution 
of 1875 also forbade the levying of 
local taxes for educational purposes. 

Accordingly, the white counties 
needed a law to permit local units to 
levy school taxes. After the passage 
of the law of 1890, the Black Belt 
counties did not need local taxes, for 
the state school fund diverted from 
the Negro majority to the white 
minority in those counties amply pro- 
vided for educational expansion. 
Time and again the white counties 
tried to get a constitutional amend- 
ment through the legislature to allow 
local taxation. The Black Belt 
counties stubbornly refused to allow 
this reform. Finally a delegate from 
a white county, Hundley of Randolph, 
secured the passage, in 1894, of a com- 
promise measure, which levied taxes 
on the property of Negroes for Negro 
schools and taxed the property of 
whites for white schools. In the hee- 
tic election of 1895, which centered in 
the issues engendered by the rise of 
agrarian discontent and populism, the 
amendment was lost because of lack 
of interest in a minor issue as com- 

4 


pared to the battle between the ‘‘Sil- 
ver-Loons’’ and ‘‘Gold-Bugs.’’ ° 

Populism was the last attempt of 
the poor whites to overthrow the con- 
servative ‘‘Bourbon’’ Democrats by a 
movement outside of the party. Their 
next effort was to bore from within. 
The only way by which this could be 
done was to raise the race issue. All 
efforts for reform were hinged on the 
elimination of the Negro from poli- 
ties, a largely fictitious ery of men 
who raised this demagogic slogan 
principally to shield their own selfish 
purposes. That hidden purpose was 
to overthrow the strangle-hold which 
Black Belt Democrats held over the 
party machinery. 

A Constitutional Convention was 
called in 1901. Of the 123 members, 
not one was a Negro; and considering 
that 800,000 Negroes were residents of 
the state at the time, it seems hardly 
reasonable to say that they were a 
dangerous political influence, espe- 
cially with the solid array of white 
delegates. 


II 


While the suffrage question ostensi- 
bly furnished the burning issue of 
the Convention, which assembled at 
Montgomery, Alabama, on May 21, 
1901, the educational issue came in 
for extended discussion. It will be 
remembered that the Black Belt 
counties had no particular aim in re- 
vising the existing educational stat- 
utes; for the law of 1890 had enabled 
them, as we have seen, to divert 
enough funds from Negro appropria- 
tions to support thei» schools without 
further taxation. Many of the argu- 

6 Clark, John B., Populism in Alabama, p. 
15 ff. 
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ments as to discrimination against 
Negroes, accordingly, may be taken at 
something less than their face value. 
Some of these arguments were more 
in opposition to local taxation than 
they were in favor of Negroes. Yet, 
the debate reached such a point that 
many of the expressions can but be 
regarded as sentiments uttered in the 
sincere heat of a passionate defense 
of an ideal. 

It early became apparent that the 
strategy of the men from the white 
counties was to be that pursued by 
their representatives in previous legis- 
latures—that of effecting a compro- 
mise which would allow the counties 
to levy loeal taxes, with a proviso in- 
tended to assuage the Black Belt 
counties, that would separate the 
taxes between the two races and allow 
whites to vote taxes on white prop- 
erty and Negroes to vote taxes on 
Negro property. In effect, this pro- 
vision apparently would have crip- 
pled the Negro schools and worked 
only to the advantage of the white 
counties. 

The leader of this proposal in the 
Convention was John T. Aschraft, of 
the city of Florence in Lauderdale 
County, one of the centers of north 
Alabama where conditions were en- 
tirely different from those obtaining 
in the Black Belt of the southern and 
central part of the state. Mr. Asch- 
raft was a member of the Committee 
on Education. The chairman of this 
committee was Graham of Talladega 
County, a county with a majority of 
black population. 

On the forty-third legislative day 
of the Convention the reports on Edu- 


cation were submitted.’ The major- 
ity report provided for a system much 
like the old, with the exception that 
the words ‘‘The Public School fund 
shall be apportioned to the several 
counties in proportion to the number 
of school children therein, and shall 
be apportioned to the schools in the 
districts or townships in the county 
so as to prvoide, as nearly as prac- 
ticable,’ school terms of equal dura- 
tion in such districts and townships,”’ 
were included in the Constitution. 
This provision permitting local 
boards to discriminate in apportion- 
ing funds, as we have seen, was merely 
a legislative enactment in accord with 
the law of 1890. In addition, the 
majority report agreed to the prin- 
ciple of county taxation to the extent 
of one mill on each dollar of assessed 
property, an amount far below the de- 
mands of the school enthusiasts, who 
also wished to extend local taxation 
to the smaller units of administration 
inferior to the county. 

On the same day there was reported 
a minority ordinance of the Commit- 
tee on Education. This report was 
signed by Aschraft, of Lauderdale, a 
white county ; Pettus, of Limestone, a 
county with a white majority; 
Hodges, of Scottsboro, of Jackson, a 
white county where Negroes were 
less than one per cent of the popula- 
tion; and Opp, a representative from 
Covington, one of the few south Ala- 
bama counties with a large white ma- 
jority in the population. 

The minority report wished to 

7 Stenographic Report of the Proceedings 
of the Alabama Constitutional Convention 
of 1901, Pat McGauley, Official Stenogra- 


pher. 
8 Italics mine. 
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raise the local tax limit to two and 
one-half mills on the dollar, and ex- 
tend the privilege of levying taxes to 
the smaller districts. Pursuing the 
tactics of former years, the minority 
report sought to appease the Black 
Belt counties by setting up a separate 
administrative system for the two 
races, and permitting the members of 
either race to vote levies upon the 
property owned by members of the 
race, and that race alone, for the bene- 
fit of schools patronized by children 
of the particular race involved. The 
final paragraph of the minority re- 
port is significant: ‘‘The divorcement 
of the white and colored school sys- 
tems stand side by side in importance 
with the proper suffrage regula- 
tions.’’ 

As a means of placating the Ne- 
groes, the minority report suggested 
that the administration of the Negro 
school system would be left entirely 
in the hands of the Negro. This 
would give the Negro ‘‘the oppor- 
tunity to cultivate racial self-respect 
and pride.’’ In support of the con- 
stitutionality of the measure, the 
minority report cited the Cummings 
Case (175, U. S., p. 528), the Owens- 
boro Case (Federal Reporter, 297), 
and the Pruitt Case (94, N. C., 
709), as indicative of the right of 
the state to set up, not only a sep- 
arate school system but a separate 
taxing system as well. Faced with 
the objection that it would be im- 
possible to divide ‘‘corporate property 
as white or black property,’’ the 
minority suggested that the money 
from this source be divided in pro- 
portion to the number of white and 
Negro children in a district. 

Extensive debate on the majority 


and minority reports did not take 
place until the seventy-second legis- 
lative day of the Convention. The 
convention had already decided to 
disfranchise the Negro. Having dis- 
franchised him, the Convention was 
now faced with the proposition of 
separating the school taxes, which 
was obviously intended to destroy 
whatever claims the Negro had to 
large amounts of state funds in the 
education of his children. 


IV 


Few of the members of the Con- 
vention were notable for brevity in 
speech. It is, therefore, possible here 
only to give excerpts. Among the first 
speeches made were those on the tech- 
nical aspects of the law. It should 
be of some interest to students of ex- 
isting legislation that one member of 
the Convention said the proposed 
Aschraft ordinance was justified be- 
cause the state had had a law since 
1875 separating the poll taxes for the 
races; and that it was constitutional. 
The following colloquy resulted: 


Mr. Reynolds (Chilton). I want to ask 
you what is the difference between the poll 
tax and the property tax? 

Mr. Jones. There is a section in the 
statute laws of Alabama setting apart the 
poll taxes, and when that is contested, you 
will see that it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. Reynolds. How long has it been 
there? 

Mr. Jones. I don’t remember the year. 
It has been several years ago. The white 
people did not contest it, and the colored 
people would not do it. They did not have 
enough interest in it, but the law is uncon- 
stitutional. 


Mr. L. E. Brooks, of Mobile 


County, spoke against the Aschraft 
ordinance. Mr. Brooks was a grad- 
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uate of the University of Virginia in 
the class of 1856, and had served with 
distinction in the Confederate land 
and naval forces. On February 8, 
1881, Mr. Brooks had been one of 14 
state senators who voted for the es- 
tablishment of ‘‘a normal school for 
colored teachers at Tuskegee.’’ On 
the day twenty years before there had 
been only seven dissenting votes.® In 
1901 Mr. Brooks maintained his record 
for justice in Negro education by a 
remarkable speech which might well 
pass current today for its advanced 
liberal tendencies. 


Mr. Brooks. The discussion of the con- 
stitutionality of the minority report, as I 
understand it, seems to be decisive upon it, 
but it is a consideration that may well be 
considered from the standpoint of ex- 
pediency, policy and justice. One of the 
chief instrumentalities which civilization af- 
fords for the uplifting and broadening of 
citizenship is education, and after a good 
many years of reading and thought and 
discussion, I have come to the conclusion 
that the solution of the so-called negro prob- 
lem depends very largely upon the practi- 
cal utilization of that instrumentality. I 
refer not to the higher learning, to the uni- 
versity of education, which of course is by 
no means to be disregarded or underrated, 
but I speak of common school education 
which comes near to the people, has a di- 
rect and immediate effect upon them, and 
which will elevate our people of both races 
if applied justly, properly and wisely with 
reference to the special and peculiar con- 
ditions which confront us. 

Lord Brougham gave the world a very 
striking estimate of the importance and in- 
fluence of a common school education in 
his speech, against the appointment of the 
Duke of Wellington as the Prime Minister 
of England. The great Iron Duke was then 
in the full tide of his popularity, justly his 
as the result of his great military suc- 
cesses. In that speech Lord Brougham in 


® Journal of the Senate of Alabama, 1880- 
1881, p. 308. 





a burst of defiance said: ‘‘Field Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington may take the army, 
he may take the navy, he may take the 
Great Seal, he may take the mitre, I will 
make him a present of them all; let him 
come on with his whole force, sword in hand, 
against the Constitution, and the English 
people will not only beat him back, but will 
laugh at his attempts. There was a time 
when this country might have heard with 
dismay that the soldier was abroad. It is 
not so now. There is another personage 
abroad, a personage no less important in 
the eyes of some, perhaps insignificant, but 
the schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust him 
and his primer against the soldier in full 
military array.’’ So, Mr. President, the 
school-master and the school-mistress are 
abroad today in Alabama, bringing the 
blessings of education in and among the 
people, enabling them to gain knowledge 
and think and elevate themselves in the 
seale of humanity and become self-sustain- 
ing and valuable citizens. 

Now, Sir, if these things are the outcome 
of the common school education properly ap- 
plied, with reference to our conditions, it 
seems to me that they ought to apply 
equally to all races, and it does seem to me 
that we are making a great mistake, and 
are endeavoring a very unwise policy when 
we propose by constitutional ordinance to 
imbed in it the principle that education shall 
be dependent upon that line of cleavage in 
taxpaying which is more fanciful than real 
as I shall show. 

The whole thing (the proposition to sep- 
arate school money by race) is based on a 
fallacy; the fallacy being that the negro is 
little or nothing of a tax-payer. But if you 
apply that principle and discriminate in 
favor of a white man, and against the negro 
in that line, why isn’t it just as proper to 
discriminate against a white man whose 
name is not on the tax books? We would 
not think of doing that. Mr. President, 
there are thousands of white men in Ala- 
bama whose names are not found on the 
assessor’s books, who own no property, and 
who support themselves and their families 
comfortably and respectably from their 
daily labor, renting a little cottage over 
which the good house wife presides, taking 
care of her children and educating them as 
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far as she can, supplementing the state in 
its work, and in my observation I have seen 
the children of those homes grow up and 
become influential and prominent men in 
the communities in which they lived. 

The negro is a producer. He may not 
pay any taxes, his name may not appear on 
the tax books, but the man who employs 
him, who enjoys and possesses the fruit of 
his labor, pays the tax and enjoys the fruit 
of it. The negro is a consumer and a con- 
sumer of the first water. He spends all of 
his earnings in his desire to consume, happy- 
go-lucky. He has no idea thereafter what 
becomes of it. It goes into the tills of the 
merchant and finds its way into the tax 
book. You have a daily illustration in the 
city of Montgomery. Go on the thorough- 
fares and see the negroes who have sold 
their little truck and cotton, see how lavishly 
they spend what little they have. What be- 
comes of the profit made upon their labor, 
what becomes of the money which is paid 
out, for the articles they need? 

Why, it goes into the drawer of the mer- 
chant, enables him to enlarge his stock, to 
employ more labor, to put up a new ware- 
house, to take stock in the new Montgomery 
hotel now proposed, or to engage in other 
enterprises of pith or moment indicative of 
his prosperity. This is the fruit of the 
negro; so, practically speaking, he is a tax- 
payer and a large tax-payer, and it is not 
only unjust to him, but Mr. President, it 
militates against the negro race as a part 
of our civilization and must react upon our- 
selves and militate against ourselves. 

I cannot go into a discussion of the negro 
subject, but I will say very briefly that we 
cannot expect that in the thirty-five years 
since they have emerged from a thousand 
years of slavery and then placed in a posi- 
tion of unnatural antagonism to white 
people; we cannot expect that within the 
short time of thirty-five years for them to 
show any good results of education, but if 
education can influence anybody in the 
world the time must come when it will have 
its influence on the negro race. 

. . . Now Sir, my opinion is, of course it 
is going to take a long time to do it, but 
whenever the time comes that the negro 
reaches the point that he will be educated in 
the elementary branches of his language, so 


as to understand what he is doing, so as to 
be able to defend himself against the cupid- 
ity of the white man to swindle him, it will 
make him a self-respecting citizen, giving 
him habits of thrift and economy. They are 
going to be educated, and they will be a 
valuable part of our civilization, and as they 
go from one place to another, and rise higher 
in civilization, my opinion is the next thing 
will be a diffusion, they will be diffused all 
over the United States, because then they 
will be in a position to compete and maintain 
themselves in any part of the United States 
of America. They will be in that position 
as laborers, as industrious men, as self- 
sustaining, self-respecting citizens as will be 
welcome to every community where thrift 
and enterprise are the rule, and where there 
is a disposition to maintain those great 
rights of liberty which have been handed 
down to us by our forefathers,10 


At the opposite extreme from Mr. 
Brooks stood J. Thomas Heflin, a 
delegrate from Chambers County, a 
white county. Mr. Heflin has since 
become all too well known in the halls 
of Congress for much to be said of 
him by way of introduction. On the 
subject of the Aschraft minority re- 
port he said: 


Mr. President, this provision of the 
minority gives the people in their respective 
communities the right to tax themselves, the 
right to lay off districts. It provides that 
the white man shall have a district to him- 
self, the white districts to be voted on by 
nobody but white men and the same way 
with the black man in his district. It is 
the old southern idea that the negroes should 
go to school by themselves, separate and 
apart from the whites, and that the whites 
should attend school to themselves. We 
have made the line of separation so plain, 
Mr. President, we do not want it crossed. 
We do not want to see the time, and I hope 
to God it will never come, when they mix 
and mingle in the schools of the South. 
They do it in some sections of the country. 


10 Alabama Constitutional Convention, 
72nd Day, op. cit. 
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We have said to them here, you shall not 
marry into the Caucasian race. It is a race, 
as I stated once before on the floor of this 
Convention, physically prohibited from as- 
similation and amalgamation. We have not 
said to the Jew and to the Italian, you shall 
not mingle and marry into the families of 
Caucasians here and there and everywhere, 
but we have said to the black man, ‘‘So far 
shalt thou go and no farther.’’ Mr. Presi- 
dent, more than any other question, perhaps, 
before the people was urged this one—any 
other question save suffrage—of giving the 
white man the right to use his own taxes 
and the black man the right to use his. 
It has been argued here by gentlemen that 
the negro was a slave for a hundred years, 
and has only had his freedom for thirty- 
five years, and that it is too short a time 
after slavery has been abolished to throw 
upon him the responsibility for his own 
salvation. I would reply to them that the 
sons of these men who fought and fell for 
four years, and who came home and found 
their property swept out from under them; 
who started out fighting the battles of life, 
with but little of the advantages offered by 
letters; who fought their way and supported 
their mothers and sisters; I ask if it is 
right to tax them to educate the negroes 
of Alabama. The white people of Alabama 
and the Democratic party, I believe, and it 
is the dominant party in the state, has 
urged in different sections that sometimes 
this provision would be made; that some 
sweet day the people of Alabama would 
have the right to tax themselves—the white 
people, and enjoy the benefits of that taxa- 
tion, and allow the negroes to do the same. 
I do not believe that is wrong for the 
negro race. They are being educated very 
rapidly. Why, they will attend school with 
but few garments to wear and with but little 
to eat, when the child of the white man 
would be kept at home because he hasn’t 
good clothes to put on and good victuals to 
send with him to that school, as his neighbor 
has. Pride oftentimes will keep him back. 
It is wrong, but it is true, nevertheless. The 
negroes are being educated very rapidly, 
and I say in the light of all the history of 
the past, some day when the two separate 
and distinct races are thrown together, some 





day the clash will come and the survival of 
the fittest, and I do not believe it is in- 
cumbent upon us to lift him up and edu- 
cate him and put him on an equal footing 
that he may be armed and equipped when 
the combat comes. I favor the minority re- 
port and shall so vote.11 


One of the concluding speeches in 
the debate was made by Thomas G. 
Jones, former governor and a delegate 
to the Convention from Montgomery 
County, a Black Belt county. Gov- 
ernor Jones was afterward appointed 
to a Federal judgeship, and the state- 
ment that Booker T. Washington was 
responsible for his appointment by 
Roosevelt aroused such a storm that 
he was forced to make a public denial. 
Ex-Governor Jones said: 


. . . I hope for better things in the times 
to come, between the races. It was, perhaps, 
unavoidable that distrust, passion and race 
hatred should arise in the last thirty years, 
when the negro was launched out by the 
victor as a citizen and given rights over his 
former master; but we have passed through 
the worst stages of conditions arising from 
his sudden emancipation and the ignorance 
and viciousness of many who led him... . 

Why does the state educate the children? 
It is because it is to the interest of the state 
as a body politic, leaving out other consid- 
erations, to have its citizens know some- 
thing of its laws, its institutions, and of the 
duties of life. If the state of Alabama had 
the power to do this thing asked to be done 
by the minority, what reason is there why 
we should discriminate in this way, by giv- 
ing the negro only taxes from his property 
and the white people the taxes on theirs? 
All of us know and realize that this simply 
means to give more to one race than to the 
other, because the one is black and the other 
is white. ... The constitutional argument 
has been elaborately argued by distinguished 
gentlemen. I will not go into that, or cite 
any authorities. We all know it has been 
Jaid down in unmistakable terms by the Su- 


11 Alabama Constitutional Convention, 
op. cit., 72nd day. 
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preme Court of the United States, that while 
the Fourteenth Amendment did not create 
any direct rights, it did negatively create 
a very valuable one, and that is the right 
not to be discriminated against in civil 
rights, not in political, but in civil rights. 
We cannot discriminate in civil rights be- 
tween citizens, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition.12 


V 


The debate on the minority report 
ended with a vote which refused to 
set up a separate taxing system. The 
minority report was tabled, 90 to 31. 
An examination of the lists of those 
voting for the minority report is in- 
structive. Of the 31 votes cast for 
segregating the taxes, 24 were those 
of representatives of white counties. 
Seven votes were cast for the minority 
report by men from Black Belt coun- 
ties. Twenty-four of the men sup- 
porting the minority report came from 
18 white counties, and the seven from 
Black Belt counties supporting the 
measure came from six different coun- 
ties. In three of the latter counties— 
Autauga, Clark and Monroe—the 
races were almost evenly balanced, 
with a small Negro majority. In the 
remaining three Black Belt counties 
having representatives favoring the 
minority report—Dallas, Russell and 
Montgomery—only one of seven Mont- 
gomery delegates voted for the mi- 
nority report, and but one of four of 
the Dallas County delegates. It is 
of interest to note that the Republican 
representative from Jackson County 
was Milo Moody. He voted for the 
proposition to segregate the taxes be- 
tween the two races. (Mr. Moody, it 
may be remembered, was an early 
figure in the trial of the nine Negro 


12 Tbid. 


boys accused of rape during the last 
year at Scottsboro.) 

If we revert to our original ques- 
tion, as to how a situation has devel- 
oped in Alabama by which Negro 
children receive today only thirty-six 
cents of the dollar that a fair ap- 
propriation would give them, what 
light does this debate and its result 
shed upon an answer? As we have 
seen, the Constitutional Convention 
of 1901 reaffirmed the action of the 
legislature, ten years before, which 
had made discrimination possible. 
The debate was on the question of ex- 
tending into a binding constitutional 
enactment, the discrimination already 
permitted but not expressed in defi- 
nite words. To all intents and pur- 
poses the Achcraft amendment would 
not have crippled the Negro schools 
any more than they have been hin- 
dered under the opposite plan. If 
Ashcraft and Heflin had won their 
point, and segregated the taxes be- 
tween the two races, Negro schools 
would today receive approximately 
the same amounts. This is because of 
the great growth in corporate prop- 
erty, and the gradual tendency within 
the state to shift tax burdens from 
personal property to less tangible 
assets. 

What is fairly plain is that Negro 
children in Alabama are discrimin- 
ated against today not because or in 
spite of legal forms, but in accordance 
with prevailing sentiment. Discrim- 
ination first arose because the govern- 
ing class desired a dual system oi 
education, but found that the re- 
sources of the state were insufficient 
to support such a system with both 
races receiving even a fair educational 
opportunity. The men who origin- 
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ally insisted on a separate system 
were, perhaps, sincere in believing 
that the state was in duty bound, and 
would actually see to the development 
of equal educational opportunities. 
The growing popularity of public 
schools in the estimation of all classes 
soon resulted in a rush to the schools 
that made existing facilities inade- 
quate. 

The pinch was first felt in the Black 
Belt counties, and this section first in- 
sisted upon legislation that enabled 
the white schools to be developed 
through the diversion of funds from 
Negro to white children. This pro- 
cedure enabled the Black Belt coun- 
ties to support their schools from 
state appropriations, without the in- 
convenience of local taxes. The party 
machinery was controlled by the men 
from the Black Belt, and accordingly 
they defeated every attempt to insti- 
tute a system of local school taxation, 
which they did not need. This need 
was bitterly felt in the white counties, 
who sought to effect a compromise 
with the Black Belt counties by per- 
mitting local taxation, but segregat- 
ing the taxes between the races in 
order that Black Belt counties where 
most of the children were Negroes, 
and the property owned by whites, 
might be appeased. 

Negroes became a butt of invective 
and bitterness between the two oppos- 
ing factions of whites. In the Black 
Belt counties they were blamed for 
absorbing even the small amount of 
public funds they received, and in the 
white counties they were looked upon 
as a means by which Black Belt coun- 
ties avoided the levying of local taxa- 
tion. Negro education became an is- 
sue that aroused much antagonism to 
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any sort of formal education for Ne- 
groes at all. 

With the continuing expansion of 
the demand for public education for 
whites, the Black Belt finally found 
the state appropriation insufficient for 
the growing needs of the white chil- 
dren of the section. Only then was 
it possible to obtain local taxation in 
the state. This was permitted by a 
constitutional amendment voted on 
favorably by the people in 1915. The 
new funds available from this source, 
as well as from State Equalization 
Funds more recently established, have 
gone to meet the demands of a grow- 
ing white system. The State of Ala- 
bama is not willing to pay for a dual 
system in which both Negro and white 
children receive equal educational op- 
portunities of a high type. The dom- 
inant white majority has as a result 
sacrificed Negro schools to the end 
that white schools might be main- 
tained at a high level. The debate in 
the Constitutional Convention, then, 
may be looked upon as a rationaliza- 
tion of the underlying situation. 

However sincere the defenders of 
the theory of Negro education might 
have been, their acquiescence in the 
disfranchisement of Negroes had al- 
ready brought about the continuance 
of a discrimination already existing. 
That Negroes in Alabama receive as 
much as thirty-six cents of each dollar 
they would get on an absolutely fair 
appropriation may be due to the men 
who argued for Negro schools. The 
arguments of Mr. Heflin were nearer 
to reality, although apparently his 
point was lost in the debate. The 
white voters of Alabama have not 
thought it ‘‘incumbent upon them’”’ to 
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levy taxes for the support of a highly 
efficient system of education for Ne- 
gro children, who have no standing 
at the ballot box. The explanation 
of the decline of the Negro proportion 
of their appropriated dollar from 
slightly more than one hundred per 


i 


cent in 1890 to thirty-six per cent in 
1930 indicates that the discrimination 
is a simple matter of economic pres- 
sure and the rising costs of education, 
combined with the comparative claims 
of voting as against non-voting cit- 
izens. 











Education and Work* 


By W. E. BURGHARDT DvuBOIS 


APOLOGY 


Between the time that I was grad- 
uated from college and the day of my 
first experience at earning a living, 
there was arising in this land, and 
more especially within the Negro 
group, a controversy concerning the 
type of education which American 
Negroes needed. You, who are grad- 
uating today, have heard but echoes 
of this controversy and more or less 
vague theories of its meaning and its 
outcome. Perhaps it has been ex- 
plained away to you and interpreted 
as mere misunderstanding and per- 
sonal bias. If so, the day of calm re- 
view and inquiry is at hand. And I 
suppose that, of persons living few can 
realize better than I just what that 
controversy meant and what the out- 
come is. I want then today in the 
short time allotted me, to state, as 
plainly as I may, the problem of col- 
lege and industrial education for 
American Negroes, as it arose in the 
past; and then to restate it as it ap- 
pears to me in its present aspect. 


DILEMMA 


First of all, let me insist that the 
former controversy was no mere mis- 
understanding ; there was real differ- 
ence of opinion, rooted in deep sin- 
eerity on every side and fought out 


*Commencement Address delivered at 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., June 
6, 1930. 
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with a tenacity and depth of feeling 
due to its great importance and fate- 
ful meaning. 

It was, in its larger aspects, a prob- 
lem such as in all ages human beings 
of all races and nations have faced; 
but it was new in 1895 as all Time is 
new; it was concentered and made 
vivid and present because of the imme- 
diate and pressing question of the edu- 
cation of a vast group of the children 
of former slaves. It was the ever new 
and age-young problem of Youth, for 
there had arisen in the South a Joseph 
which knew not Pharoah,—a black 
man who was not born in slavery. 
What was he to become? Whither 
was his face set? How should he be 
trained and educated? His fathers 
were slaves, for the most part, ig- 
norant and poverty-stricken ; emanci- 
pated in the main without land, tools, 
nor capital,—the sport of war, the 
despair of economists, the grave per- 
plexity of Science. Their children 
had been born in the midst of contro- 
versy, of internecine hatred, and in 
all the economie dislocation that fol- 
lows war and civil war. In a peculiar 
way and under circumstances seldom 
duplicated, the whole program of 
popular education became epitomized 
in the case of these young black folk. 


First Errorts 


Before men thought or greatly 
eared, in the midst of the very blood 
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and dust of battle, an educational sys- 
tem for the freedmen had been be- 
gun; and with a logic that seemed, at 
first, quite natural. The night school 
for adults had became the day school 
for children. The Negro day school 
had called for normal teaching and 
the small New England college had 
been transplanted and perched on hill 
and river in Raleigh and Atlanta, 
Nashville and New Orleans, and half 
a dozen other towns. This new Negro 
college was conceived of as the very 
foundation stone of Negro training. 
But, meantime, any formal education 
for slaves or the children of slaves 
not only awakened widespread and 
deep-seated doubt, fear and hostility 
in the South, but it posed, for states- 
men and thinkers, the whole question 
as to what the education of Negroes 
was really aiming at, and indeed, 
what was the aim of educating any 
working class. If it was doubtful as 
to how far the social and economic 
classes of any modern state could be 
essentially transformed and changed 
by popular education, how much more 
tremendous was the problem of edu- 
cating a race whose ability to assimi- 
late modern training was in grave 
question and whose place in the na- 
tion and the world even granted they 
could be educated, was a matter of 
baffling social philosophy. Was the 
nation making an effort to parallel 
white civilization in the South with a 
black civilization? Or was it trying 
to displace the dominant white mas- 
ter class with new black masters or 
was it seeking the difficult but surely 
more reasonable and practical effort of 
furnishing a trained set of free black 
laborers who might carry on in place 
of the violently disrupted slave sys- 


tem? Surely, most men said, this 
economic and industrial problem of 
the New South was the first—the cen- 
tral, the insistent problem of the day. 


Two ScHoots or THOUGHT 


There can be no doubt of the real 
dilemma that thus faced the nation, 
the Northern philanthropists and the 
black man. The argument for the 
New England college, which at first 
seemed to need no apology, grew and 
developed. The matter of man’s earn- 
ing a living, said the college, is and 
must be important, but surely it can 
never be so important as the man 
himself. Thus the economic adapta- 
tion of the Negro to the South must 
in education be subordinated to the 
great necessity of teaching life and 
culture. The South, and more espe- 
cially the Negro, needed and must 
have trained and educated leadership 
if civilization was to survive. More 
than most, here was land and people 
who needed to learn the meaning of 
life. They needed the preparation of 
gifted persons for the profession of 
teaching, and for other professions 
which would in time grow. The ob- 
ject of education was not to make men 
carpenters, but to make carpenters 
men. 

On the other hand, those practical 
men who looked at the South after 
the war said: this is an industrial and 
business age. We are on the thresh- 
old of an economic expansion such as 
the world never saw before. What- 
ever human civilization has been or 
may become, today it is industry. The 
South because of slavery has lagged 
behind the world. It must catch 
up. Its prime necessity after the hate 
and holocaust of war is a trained re- 
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liable laboring class. Assume if you 
will that Negroes are men with every 
human capacity, nevertheless, as a 
flat fact, no rising group of peasants 
ean begin at the top. If poverty and 
starvation are to be warded off, the 
children of the freedmen must not be 
taught to despise the humble work, 
which the mass of the Negro race must 
for untold years pursue. The transi- 
tion period between slavery and free- 
dom is a dangerous and critical one. 
Fill the heads of these children with 
‘Latin and Greek and highfalutin’ no- 
tions of rights and political power, 
and hell will be to pay. 

On the other hand, in the South, 
here is land and fertile land, in vast 
quantities, to be had at nominal 
prices. Here are employers who must 
have skilled and faithful labor, and 
have it now. There is in the near 
future an industrial development com- 
ing which will bring the South 
abreast with the new economic de- 
velopment of the nation and the 
world. Freedom must accelerate this 
development which slavery so long re- 
tarded. Here then is no time for a 
philosophy of economic or class revo- 
lution and race hatred. There must 
be friendship and good will between 
employer and employee, between black 
and white. They have common in- 
terests, and the matter of their future 
relations in politics and society can 
well be left for future generations and 
different times to solve. ‘‘Cast down 
your buckets where you are,’’ cried 
Booker T. Washington ; ‘‘In all things 
that are purely social you can be as 
separate as the fingers, yet one hand 
in all things essential to mutual 
progress, ”’ 

What was needed, then, was that 





the Negro first should be made the 
intelligent laborer, the trained farmer, 
the skilled artisan of the South. Once 
he had accomplished this step in the 
economic world and the ladder was 
set for his climbing, his future would 
be assured, and assured on an eco- 
nomie foundation which would be im- 
movable. All else in his development, 
if he proved himself capable of de- 
velopment, even to the highest, would 
inevitably follow. Let us have, there- 
fore, not colleges but schools to teach 
the technique of industry and to make 
men learn by doing. 

These were the opposing arguments. 
They were real arguments. They 
were set forth by earnest men, white 
and black, philanthropist and teacher, 
statesman and seer. The controversy 
waxed bitter. The disputants came 
to rival organizations, to severe so- 
cial pressure, to anger and even to 
blows. Newspapers were aligned for 
and against ; employment and promo- 
tion depended often on a Negro’s atti- 
tude toward industrial education. 
The Negro race and their friends were 
split in twain by the intensity of their 
feeling and men were labeled and ear- 
marked by their allegiance to one 
school of thought or to the other. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


Today all this is past; by the ma- 
jority of the older of my hearers, it 
is practically forgotten. By the 
younger, it appears merely as a vague 
legend. Thirty-five years, a full gen- 
eration and more, have elapsed. The 
increase in Negro education by all 
measurements has been a little less 
than marvelous. In 1895, there were 
not more than 1,000 Negro students 
of full college grade in the United 
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States. Today, there are over 19,000 
in college and nearly 150,000 in high 
schools. In 1895, 60% of American 
Negroes, ten years of age or over, 
were illiterate. Today, perhaps three- 
fourths can read and write. The in- 
crease of Negro students in industrial 
and land-grant colleges has been 
equally large. The latter have over 
16,000 students and the increasing 
support of the government of the 
States; while the great industrial 
schools, especially Hampton and 
Tuskegee, are the best endowed insti- 
tutions for the education of black folk 
in the world. 


Was THE CoNTROVERSY SETTLED ? 


What then has become of this con- 
troversy as to college and industrial 
education for Negroes? Has it been 
duly settled, and if it has, how has it 
been settled? Has it been transmuted 
into a new program, and if so, what is 
that program? In other words, what 
is the present norm of Negro educa- 
tion, represented at once by Howard 
University, Fisk, and Atlanta on 
one hand, and by Hampton Institute, 
Tuskegee, and the land-grant colleges 
on the other ? 

I answer once for all, the problem 
has not been settled. The questions 
raised in those days of controversy 
still stand in all their validity and 
all their pressing insistence on an 
answer. They have not been an- 
swered. They must be answered, and 
the men and women of this audience 
and like audiences throughout the 
land are the ones from whom the 
world demands final reply. Answers 
have been offered; and the present 
status of the problem has enormously 
changed, for human problems never 


stand still. But I must insist that the 
fundamental problem is still here. 


Wuat tue CoLtLtecE Has DONE 


Let us see. The Negro college has 
done a great work. It has given us 
leadership and intelligent leadership. 
Doubtless, without these colleges the 
American Negro would scarcely have 
attained his present position. The 
chief thing that distinguishes the 
American Negro group from the 
Negro groups in the West Indies, and 
in South America, and the mother 
group in Africa, is the number of men 
that we have trained in modern edu- 
cation, able to cope with the white 
world on its own ground and in its 
own thought, method and language. 

On the other hand, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt but that the Negro 
college, its teachers, students and 
graduates, have not yet comprehended 
the age in which they live: the tre- 
mendous organization of industry, 
commerce, capital, and credit which 
today forms a_ super-organization 
dominating and ruling the universe, 
subordinating to its ends government, 
democracy, religion, education and so- 
cial philosophy; and for the purpose 
of forcing into the places of power in 
this organization American black men 
either to guide or help reform it, 
either to increase its efficiency or make 
it a machine to improve our well-be- 
ing, rather than the merciless mech- 
anism which enslaves us; for this the 
Negro college has today neither pro- 
gram nor intelligent comprehension. 

On the contrary, there is no doubt 
but that college and university train- 
ing among us has had largely the exact 
effect that was predicted; it has 
turned an increasing number of our 
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people not simply away from manual 
labor and industry, not simply away 
from business and economic reform, 
into a few well-paid professions, but 
it has turned our attention from any 
disposition to study or solve our 
economic problem. A disproportion- 
ate number of our college-trained stu- 
dents are crowding into teaching and 
medicine and beginning to swarm 
into other professions, and to form at 
the threshold of these better-paid jobs 
a white collar proletariat, depending 
for their support on an economic 
foundation which does not yet exist. 

Moreover, and perhaps for this very 
reason, the ideals of colored college- 
bred men have not in the last thirty 
years been raised an iota. Rather in 
the main, they have been lowered. 
The average Negro undergraduate 
has swallowed hook, line and sinker, 
the dead bait of the white under- 
graduate, who, born in an industrial 
machine, does not have to think, and 
does not think. Our college man to- 
day, is, on the average, a man un- 
touched by real culture. He deliber- 
ately surrenders to selfish and even 
silly ideals, swarming into semi-pro- 
fessional athletics and Greek letter so- 
cieties, and affecting to despise schol- 
arship and the hard grind of study 
and research. The greatest meetings 
of the Negro college year like those of 
the white college year have become 
vulgar exhibitions of liquor, extrava- 
gance, and fur coats. We have in our 
colleges a growing mass of stupidity 
and indifference. 

I am not counselling perfection; as 
desperately human groups, we must 
expect our share of mediocrity. But 
as hitherto a thick and thin defender 
of the college, it seems to me that we 
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are getting into our Negro colleges 
considerably more than our share of 
plain fools. 

Acquiring as we do in college no 
guidance to a broad economic com- 
prehension and a sure industrial 
foundation, and simultaneously a ten- 
dency to live beyond our means, and 
spend for show, we are graduating 
young men and women with an in- 
tense and overwhelming appetite for 
wealth and no reasonable way of 
gratifying it, no philosophy for 
counteracting it. 

Trained more and more to enjoy 
sexual freedom as undergraduates, we 
refuse as graduates to found and sup- 
port even moderate families, because 
we cannot afford them; and we are 
beginning to sneer at group organiza- 
tion and race leadership as mere futile 
gestures. 

Why is this? What is wrong with 
our colleges? The method of the 
modern college has been proven by a 
hundred centuries of human expe- 
rience: the imparting of knowledge 
by the old to the young; the instilling 
of the conclusions of experience, ‘‘line 
upon line, and precept upon precept. ”’ 
But, of course, with this general and 
theoretical method must go a definite 
and detailed object suited to the 
present age, the present group, the 
present set of problems. It is not 
then in its method but in its practical 
objects that the Negro college has 
failed. It is handing on knowledge 
and experience but what knowledge 
and for what end? Are we to stick 
to the old habit of wasting time on 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew and eschatol- 
ogy, or are we to remember that, after 
all, the object of the Negro college is 
to place in American life a trained 
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black man who can do what the world 
today wants done; who can help the 
world know what it ought to want 
done and thus by doing the world’s 
work well may invent better work for 
a better world? This brings us right 
back to the object of the industrial 
school. 


WuHaT THE INDUSTRIAL ScHooL Has 
DONE 


Negro industrial training in the 
United States has accomplishments of 
which it has a right to be proud; but 
it too has not solved its problem. 
Its main accomplishment has been an 
indirect matter of psychology. It has 
helped bridge the transition period 
between Negro slavery and freedom. 
It has taught thousands of white peo- 
ple in the South to accept Negro ed- 
ucation, not simply as a necessary 
evil, but as a possible social good. It 
has brought state support to a dozen 
higher institutions of learning, and to 
some extent, to a system of public 
schools. On the other hand, it has 
tempered and rationalized the inner 
emancipation of American Negroes. 
It made the Negro patient when im- 
patience would have killed him. If it 
has not made working with the hands 
popular, it has at least removed from 
it much of the stigma of social degra- 
dation. It has made many Negroes 
seek the friendship of their white fel- 
low citizens, even at the cost of insult 
and caste. And thus through a wide 
strip of our country it has brought 
peace and not a sword. 

But this has all been its indirect by- 
product, rather than its direct teach- 
ing. In its direct teaching, the kind 
of success which it has achieved dif- 
fers from the success of the college. 


In the case of the industrial school, 
the practical object was absolutely 
right and still is right: that is, the 
desire of placing in American life a 
trained black man who could earn a 
decent living and make that living the 
foundation stone of his own culture 
and of the civilization of his group. 
This was the avowed object of the in- 
dustrial school. How much has it 
done toward this? It has established 
some skilled farmers and among the 
mass some better farming methods. 
It has trained and placed some skilled 
artisans; it has given great impetus to 
the domestic arts and household econ- 
omy; it has encouraged Negro busi- 
ness enterprise. And yet we have but 
to remember these matters to make it 
patent to all that the results have been 
pitifully small compared with the 
need. Our Negro farm population 
is decreasing; our Negro artisans are 
not gaining proportionately in indus- 
try and Negro business faces today a 
baffling crisis. Our success in house- 
hold arts is due not to our effective 
teaching so much as to the medieval 
minds of our women who have not yet 
entered the machine age. Most of 
them seem still to think that washing 
clothes, scrubbing steps and paring 
potatoes were among the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Why now has the industrial school 
with all its partial success failed ab- 
solutely in its main object when that 
object of training Negroes for re- 
munerative occupation is more imper- 
ative today than thirty-five years ago. 

The reason is clear: if the college 
has failed because with the right gen- 
eral method it has lacked definite ob- 
jects appropriate to the age and race; 
the industrial school has failed be- 
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cause with a definite object it lacked 
appropriate method to gain it. In 
other words, the lack of suecess of the 
industrial education of Negroes has 
come not because of the absence of 
desperate and devoted effort, but be- 
cause of changes in the world which 
the industrial school did not foresee, 
and, which even if it had foreseen, it 
could not have prevented, and to 
which it had not the ability to adapt 
itself. 

It is easy to illustrate this. The 
industrial school assumed that the 
technique of industry in 1895, even if 
not absolutely fixed and permanent, 
was at least permanent enough for 
training children into its pursuit and 
for use as a basis of broader education. 
Therefore, school work for farming, 
carpentry, bricklaying, plastering and 
painting, metal work and black-smith- 
ing, shoemaking, sewing and cooking 
was introduced and taught. But, 
meantime, what has happened to these 
vocations and trades? Machines and 
new industrial organizations have re- 
made the economic world and ousted 
these trades either from their old tech- 
nique or their economic significance. 
The planing mill does today much of 
the work of the carpenter and the car- 
penter is being reduced rapidly to the 
plane of a mere laborer. The build- 
ing trades are undergoing all kinds of 
reconstruction, from the machine- 
made steel skyscraper, to the cement 
house cast in molds and the mass-made 
mail-order bungalow. Painting and 
masonry still survive, but the machine 
is after them ; while printing and sew- 
ing are done increasingly by elaborate 
machines. Metal is being shaped by 
stamping mills. Nothing of shoemak- 
ing is left for the hands save mend- 








ing, and in most cases, it is cheaper 
to buy a new shoe than to have an 
old one cobbled. When it comes to 
the farm, a world-wide combination 
of circumstances is driving the farmer 
to the wall. Expensive machinery 
demands increasingly larger capital; 
excessive taxation of growing land 
values is eliminating the small owner ; 
monopolized and manipulated mar- 
kets and carriers make profits of the 
individual farmer small or nil; and 
the foreign competition of farms 
worked by serfs at starvation wages 
and backed by world-wide aggrega- 
tions of capital—all this is driving 
farmers, black and white, from the 
soil and making the problem of their 
future existence one of the great prob- 
lems of the modern world. The in- 
dustrial school, therefore, found itself 
in the peculiar position of teaching 
a technique of industry in certain 
lines just at the time when that tech- 
nique was changing into something 
different, and when the new technique 
was a matter which the Negro school 
could not teach. In fact, with the 
costly machine, with mass production 
and organized distribution, the teach- 
ing of technique becomes increasingly 
difficult. Any person of average in- 
telligence can take part in the making 
of a modern automobile, and he is 
paid, not for his technical training, 
but for his endurance and steady ap- 
plication. 

There were many lines of factory 
work, like the spinning and weaving 
of cotton and wool, which the Negro 
could have successfully been set to 
learning, but they involved vast ex- 
penditures of capital which no school 
could control, and organized business 
at that time decreed that only white 
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folk could work in factories. And 
that decree still stands.) New 
branches of industry, new technique 
are continually opening—like automo- 
bile repairing, electrical installments, 
and engineering—but these call for 
changing curricula and adjustments 
puzzling for a school and a set course 
of study. 

In the attempt to put the Negro 
into business, so that from the inner 
seats of power by means of capital 
and credit he could control industry, 
we have fallen between two stools, this 
work being apparently neither the 
program of the college nor of the in- 
dustrial school. The college treated 
it with the most approved academic 
detachment, while the industrial 
school fatuously assumed as perma- 
nent a business organization which be- 
gan to change with the Nineteenth 
Century, and bids fair to disappear 
with the Twentieth. In 1895 we were 
preaching individual thrift and sav- 
ing; the small retail store and the 
partnership for business and the con- 
duct of industry. Today, we are 
faced by great aggregations of capital 
and world-wide credit, which monopo- 
lize raw material, carriage and manu- 
facture, distribute their products 
through cartels, mergers and chain 
stores, and are in process of eliminat- 
ing the individual trader, the small 
manufacturer, and the little job. In 
this new organization of business the 
colored man meets two difficulties: 
First, he is not trained to take part in 
it; and, secondly, if he gets training, 
he finds it almost impossible to gain 
a foothold. Schools cannot teach as 
an art and trade that which is a phi- 
losophy, a government of men, an or- 
ganization of civilization. They can 
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impart a mass of knowledge about it, 
but this is the duty of the college of 
liberal arts and not the shop work of 
the trade school. 

Thus the industrial school increas- 
ingly faces a blank wall and its aston- 
ishing answer today to the puzzle is 
slowly but surely to transform the in- 
dustrial school into a college. The 
most revolutionary development in 
Negro education for a quarter-century 
is illustrated by the fact that Hamp- 
ton today is one of the largest of Ne- 
gro colleges and that her trade teach- 
ing seems bound to disappear within 
a few years. Tuskegee is a high 
school and college, but an unsolved 
program of the future of its trade 
schools. And the land-grant colleges, 
built to foster agriculture and in- 
dustry, are becoming just like other 
colleges. And all this, as I said, is 
not the fault of the industrial school, 
it comes from this tremendous trans- 
formation of business, capital and in- 
dustry in the Twentieth Century, 
which few men clearly foresaw and 
which only a minority of men or of 
teachers of men today fuily compre- 
hend, 


Tue Lasor MoveMENT 


In one respect, however, the Negro 
industrial school was seriously at 
fault. It set its face toward the em- 
ployer and the capitalist and the man 
of wealth. It looked upon the worker 
as one to be adapted to the demands 
of those who conducted industry. 
Both in its general program and in its 
classroom, it neglected almost entirely 
the modern labor movement. It had 
little or nothing to teach concerning 
the rise of trade unions; their present 
condition, and their future develop- 
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ment. It had no conception of any 
future democracy in industry. That 
is, the very vehicle which was to train 
Negroes for modern industry neg- 
lected in its teaching the most im- 
portant part of modern industrial de- 
velopment: namely, the relation of 
the worker to modern industry and 
to the modern state. 

The reason for this neglect is clear. 
The Negro industrial school was the 
gift of capital and wealth. Organ- 
ized labor was the enemy of the black 
man in skilled industry. Organized 
labor in the United States was and is 
the chief obstacle to keep black folk 
from earning a living by its deter- 
mined policy of excluding them from 
unions just as long as possible and 
compelling them to become ‘‘seabs’’ 
in order to live. The political power 
of Southern white labor disfranchised 
Negroes, and helped build a caste sys- 
tem. How was the Negro industrial 
school easily to recognize, in this Devil 
of its present degradation, the Angel 
of its future enlightenment? How 
natural it was to look to white Capital 
and not to Labor for the emancipation 
of the black world—how natural and 
yet how insanely futile! 


THe UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


Here then are the successes and the 
failures of both Negro college and in- 
dustrial school, and we can clearly see 
that the problem still stands unsolved : 
How are we going to place the black 
American on a sure foundation in the 
modern state? The modern state is 
primarily business and industry. Its 
industrial problems must be settled 
before its cultural problems can really 
and successfully be attacked. The 
world must eat before it can think. 


The Negro has not found a solid foun- 
dation in that state as yet. He is 
mainly the unskilled laborer ; the cas- 
ual employee; the man hired last and 
fired first; the man who must subsist 
upon the lowest wage and conse- 
quently share an undue burden of 
poverty, crime, insanity and ignor- 
ance. The only alleviation of his eco- 
nomic position has come from what 
little the industrial school could teach 
during the revolution of technique 
and from what the college took up as 
part of its mission in vocational train- 
ing for professions. 

For the college had to become a 
trainer of men for vocations. This is 
as true of the white college as of the 
colored college. They both tended to 
change their college curricula into 
pre-vocational preparation for a pro- 
fessional career. But the effort of the 
Negro college here was half-hearted. 
There persisted the feeling that the 
college had finished its work when it 
placed a man of culture in the world, 
despite the fact that our graduates 
who are men of culture are excep- 
tional, and if placed in the world with- 
out ability to earn a living, what little 
culture they have does not long sur- 
vive. 

Thus, at the end of the first third of 
the Twentieth Century, while botii 
college and industrial school can point 
to something accomplished, neither has 
reached its main objective, and they 
are in process of uniting to become 
one stream of Negro education with 
their great problem of object and 
method unsolved. The industrial 
school has done but little to impart 
the higher technique of the industrial 
process or of the business organization 
and it has done almost nothing toward 
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putting the Negro working man in 
touch with the great labor movement 
of the white world. 

On the other hand, the Negro col- 
lege has not succeeded in establishing 
that great and guiding ideal of group 
development and leadership, within a 
dominating and expanding culture, or 
in establishing the cultural life as the 
leading motif of the educated Negro. 
Its vocational work has been confined 
to the so-called learned professions, 
with only a scant beginning of the 
imparting of the higher technique of 
industry and science. 


Tue New INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


The result which I have outlined is 
not wholly unexpected. Perhaps we 
can now say that it was impossible 
fully to avoid this situation. We 
have a right to congratulate ourselves 
that we have come to a place of such 
stability and such intelligence as now 
to be ready to grapple with our eco- 
nomic problem. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, we have up to this time been 
swept on and into the great maelstrom 
of the white civilization surrounding 
us. We have been inevitably made 
part of that vast modern organization 
of life where social and political con- 
trol rests in the hands of those few 
white folk who control wealth, deter- 
mine credit and divide income. We 
are in a system of culture where dis- 
parity of income is such that respect 
for labor as labor cannot endure; 
where the emphasis and outlook is not 
what a man does but what he is able 
to get for doing it; where wealth des- 
pises work and the object of wealth 
is to escape work, and where the ideal 
is power without toil. 


So long as a lawyer can look for- 
ward to an income of $100,000 a year 
while a maid servant is well-paid with 
$1,000, just so long the lawyer is go- 
ing to be one hundred times more 
respectable than the servant and the 
servant is going to be called by her 
first name. So long as the determina- 
tion of a person’s income is not only 
beyond democratic control and public 
knowledge, but is a matter of auto- 
cratic power and secret manipulation, 
just so long the application of logic 
and ethics to wealth, industry and in- 
come is going to be a difficult if not 
insoluble problem. 

In the modern world only one coun- 
try is making a frontal attack upon 
this problem and that is Russia. 
Other countries are visualizing it and 
considering it, making some tentative 
and half-hearted effort but they have 
not yet attacked the system as a whole, 
and for the most part they declare 
the present system inevitable and 
eternal and incapable of more than 
minor and stinted improvement. 

In the midst of such a world or- 
ganization we come looking for eco- 
nomic stability and independence. Of 
course, our situation is baffling and 
contradictory. And it is made all the 
more difficult for us because we are 
by blood and descent and popular 
opinion an integral part of that vast 
majority of mankind which is the Vic- 
tim and not the Beneficiary of present 
conditions, which is today working at 
starvation wages and on a level of 
brute toil and without voice in its own 
government or education in its ignor- 
ance, for the benefit, the enormous 
profit, and the dazzling luxury of the 
white rulers of the world. 
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Here lies the problem and it is the 
problem of the combined Negro col- 
lege and vocational school. Without 
the intellectual leadership of college- 
bred men, we could not hitherto have 
held our own in modern American 
civilization, but must have sunk to the 
place of the helpless proletariat of the 
West Indies and of South Africa. 
But, on the other hand, for what has 
the college saved us? It has saved us 
for that very economic defeat which 
the industrial school was established 
to ward off and which still stands de- 
manding solution. The industrial 
school acted as bridge and buffer to 
lead us out of the bitterness of Re- 
construction to the toleration of today. 
But it did not place our feet upon the 
sound economic foundation which 
makes our survival in America or in 
the modern world certain or probable ; 
and the reason that it did not do this 
was as much the fault of the college 
as of the trade school. The industrial 
school without the college was as help- 
less yesterday as the college is today 
helpless without systematic training 
for modern industry. 

Both college and industrial school 
have made extraordinary and com- 
plementary mistakes in their teach- 
ing force: the industrial school se- 
cured usually as teacher a man of 
affairs and technical knowledge, with- 
out culture or general knowledge. 
The college took too often as teacher 
a man of books and brains with no 
contact with or first-hand knowledge 
of real every-day life and ordinary 
human beings, and this was true 
whether he taught sociology, litera- 
ture or science. Both types of teacher 
failed. 





THe New EpucationaL PROGRAM 


What then is the unescapable task 
of the united college and vocational 
school? It is without shadow of doubt 
a new broad and widely efficient vo- 
cational guidance and education for 
men and women of ability, selected by 
the most careful tests and supported 
by a broad system of free scholar- 
ships. Our educational institutions 
must graduate to the world men fitted 
to take their place in real life by their 
knowledge, spirit, and ability to do 
what the world wants done. This vo- 
cational guidance must have for its 
object the training of men who can 
think clearly and function normally 
as physical beings; who have a knowl- 
edge of what human life on earth has 
been, and what it is now; and a knowl- 
edge of the constitution of the known 
universe. All that, and in addition 
to that, a training which will enable 
them to take some definite and intelli- 
gent part in the production of goods 
and in the furnishing of human serv- 
ices and in the democratic distribu- 
tion of income so as to build civiliza- 
tion, encourage initiative, reward 
effort and support life. Just as the 
Negro college course with vision, 
knowledge and ideal must move to- 
ward vocational training, so the in- 
dustrial courses must ascend from 
mere hand technique to engineering 
and industrial planning and the ap- 
plication of scientific and technical 
knowledge to problems of work and 
wage. 

This higher training and vocational 
guidance must turn out young men 
and women who are willing not only 
to do the work of the world today but 
to provide for the future world. Here 
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then is the job before us. It is in a 
sense the same kind of duty that lies 
before the educated white man but it 
has an essential and important differ- 
ence. If we make a place for our- 
selves in the industrial and business 
world today, this will be done because 
of our ability to establish a self-sup- 
porting organization sufficiently inde- 
pendent of the white organization to 
insure its stability and our economic 
survival and eventual incorporation 
into world industry. Ours is the 
double and dynamic function of tun- 
ing in with a machine in action so as 
neither to wreck the machine nor be 
crushed or maimed by it. Many think 
this is impossible. But if it is impos- 
sible, our future economic survival is 
impossible. Let there be no misunder- 
standing about this, no easy-going 
optimism. We are not going to share 
modern civilization just by deserving 
recognition. We are going to force 
ourselves in by organized far-seeing 
effort—by out-thinking and out-flank- 
ing the owners of the world today who 
are too drunk with their own arro- 
gance and power successfully to op- 
pose us if we think and learn and do. 

It is not the province of this paper 
to tell in detail just how this prob- 
lem will be settled. Indeed, I could 
not tell you if I would. I merely 
stress the problem and emphasize the 
possibility of the solution. A gener- 
ation ago those who doubted our sur- 
vival said that no alien and separate 
nation could hope to survive within 
another nation; that we must be ab- 
sorbed or perish. Times have 
changed. Today it is rapidly becom- 
ing true that only within some great 
and all-inclusive empire or league can 


separate nations and groups find free- 
dom and protection and economic 
scope for development. The small 
separate nation is becoming increas- 
ingly impossible. and the League of 
Nations as well as Briand’s proposed 
League of Europe shout this from the 
housetops. And just as loudly, the 
inevitable disintegration of the Brit- 
ish empire shows the impossibility of 
world-embracing centralized autoc- 
racy. This means that the possibility 
of our development and survival is 
clear, but clear only as brains and de- 
votion and skilled knowledge point the 
way. 


TEACHERS 


We need then, first, training as hu- 
man beings in general knowledge 
and experience; then technical train- 
ing to guide and do a specific part of 
the world’s work. The broader train- 
ing should be the heritage and due 
of all but today it is curtailed by 
poverty. The technical training of 
men must be directed by vocational 
guidance which finds fitness and abil- 
ity. Then actual and detailed tech- 
nical training will be done by a com- 
bination of school, laboratory and 


apprenticeship, according to the 
nature of the work and the changing 
technique. 


The teachers of such a stream of 
students must be of a high order. 
College teachers cannot follow the 
mediaeval tradition of detached with- 
drawal from the world. The profes- 
sor of mathematics in a college has 
to be more than a counting machine, 
or proctor of examinations; he must 
be a living man, acquainted with real 
human beings, and alive to the rela- 
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tion of his branch of knowledge to 
the technical problem of living and 
earning a living. The teacher in a 
Negro college has got to be something 
far more than a master of a branch 
of human knowledge. He has got to 
be able to impart his knowledge to 
human beings whose place in the 
world is today precarious and critical 
and the possibilities and advancement 
of that human being in the world 
where he is to live and earn a living 
is of just as much importance in the 
teaching process as the content of the 
knowledge taught. 

The man who teaches blacksmithing 
must be more than a blacksmith. He 
must be a man of education and cul- 
ture, acquainted with the whole pres- 
ent technique and business organiza- 
tion of the modern world, and ac- 
quainted too with human beings and 
their possibilities. Such a man is 
difficult to procure. Because indus- 
trial schools did not have in the past 
such teachers for their classes and 
could not get them, their whole pro- 
gram suffered unmerited criticism. 
The teachers, then, cannot be pedants 
or dilettantes, they cannot be mere 
technicians and higher artisans, they 
have got to be social statesmen and 
statesmen of high order. The student 
body of such schools has got to be se- 
lected for something more than num- 
bers. We must eliminate those who 
are here because their parents wish 
to be rid of them or for the social 
prestige or for passing the time or 
for getting as quickly as possible 
into a position to make money 
to throw away; and we must concen- 
trate upon young men and women of 
ability and vision and will. 


IDEAL 


Today there is but one rivalry be- 
tween culture and vocation, college 
training and trade and professional 
training, and that is the rivalry of 
Time. Some day every human being 
will have college training. Today 
some must stop with the grades, and 
some with high school, and only a few 
reach college. It is of the utmost im- 
portance, then, and the essential con- 
dition of our survival and advance 
that those chosen for college be our 
best and not simply our richest or 
most idle. 

But even this growth must be led; 
it must be guided by Ideals. We have 
lost something, brothers, wandering 
in strange lands. We have lost our 
ideals. We have come to a generation 
which seeks advance without ideals— 
discovery without stars. It cannot be 
done. Certain great landmarks and 
guiding facts must stand eternally be- 
fore us; and at the risk of moralizing, 
I must end by emphasizing this mat- 
ter of the ideals of Negro students 
and graduates. 

The ideal of Poverty. This is the 
direct antithesis of the present 
American ideal of Wealth. We can- 
not all be wealthy. We should not 
all be wealthy. In an ideal industrial 
organization no person should have 
an income which he does not person- 
ally need; nor wield a power solely 
for his own whim. If civilization is 
to turn out millionaires it will also 
turn out beggars and prostitutes 
either at home or among the lesser 
breeds without the law. A simple 
healthy life on limited income is the 
only reasonable ideal of civilized folk. 

The ideal of Work—not idleness, 
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not dawdling, but hard continuous ef- 
fort at something worth doing, by a 
man supremely interested in doing it, 
who knows how it ought to be done 
and is willing to takd infinite pains 
doing it. 

The ideal of Knowledge—not guess- 
work, not mere careless theory; not 
inherited religious dogma clung to 
because of fear and inertia and in 
spite of logic, but critically tested and 
laboriously gathered fact martialed 
under scientific law and feeding 
rather than choking the glorious world 
of fancy and imagination, of poetry 
and art, of beauty and deep culture. 

Finally, and especially, the ideal of 
Sacrifice. I almost hesitate to men- 
tion this—so much sentimental twad- 
dle has been written of it. When I 
say sacrifice, I mean sacrifice. I mean 
a real and definite surrender of per- 
sonal ease and satisfaction. I em- 
bellish it with no theological fairy 
tales of a rewarding God or a milk 
and honey heaven. I am not trying 
to scare you into the duty of sacrifice 
by the fires of a mythical Hell. I am 
repeating the stark fact of survival 
of life and culture on this earth: 


‘*Entbehren sollst du—sollst entbehren.’’ 
Thou shalt forego, shalt do without. 


The insistent problem of human 
happiness is still with us. We Ameri- 
can Negroes are not a happy people. 
We feel perhaps as never before the 
sting and bitterness of our struggle. 
Our little victories won here and there 
serve but to reveal the shame of our 
continuing semi-slavery and social 
caste. We are torn asunder within 
our own group because of the rasping 
pressure of the struggle without. We 


are as a race not simply dissatisfied, 
we are embodied Dissatisfaction. 

To increase abiding satisfaction for 
the mass of our people, and for all 
people, someone must sacrifice some- 
thing of his own happiness. This is 
a duty only to those who recognize it 
as a duty. The larger the number 
ready to sacrifice, the smaller the total 
sacrifice necessary. No man of edu- 
cation and culture and training, who 
proposes to face his problem and solve 
it can hope for entire happiness. It 
is silly to tell intelligent human be- 
ings: Be good and you will be happy. 
The truth is today, be good, be decent, 
be honorable and self-sacrificing and 
you will not always be happy. You 
will often be desperately unhappy. 
You may even be crucified, dead and 
buried, and the third day you will be 
just as dead as the first. But with 
the death of your happiness may 
easily come increased happiness and 
satisfaction and fulfilment for other 
people—strangers, unborn babes, un- 
created worlds. If this is not suffi- 
cient incentive, never try it—remain 
hogs. 

The present census will show that 
the American Negro of the educated 
class and even of the middle industrial 
class is reproducing himself at an 
even slower rate than the correspond- 
ing classes of whites. To raise a 
small family today is a sacrifice. It 
is not romance and adventure. It is 
giving up something of life and pleas- 
ure for a future generation. 

If, therefore, real sacrifice for 
others in your life work appeals to 
you, here it is. Here is the chance to 
build an industrial organization 
on a basis of logie and ethics, such as 
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is almost wholly lacking in the mod- 
ern world. It is a tremendous task, 
and it is the task equally and at once 
of Howard and Tuskegee, of Hamp- 
ton and Fisk, of the college and of the 
industrial school. Our real schools 
must become centers of this vast 
Crusade. With the faculty and the 
student body girding themselves for 
this new and greater education, the 
major part of the responsibility will 
still fall upon those who have al- 
ready done their school work; and 
that means upon the alumni who, like 
you, have become graduates of an in- 
stitution of learning. Unless the 


vision comes to you and comes quickly, 
of the educational and economic prob- 
lem before the American Negro, that 
problem will not be solved. You not 
only enter, therefore, today the wor- 
shipful company of that vast body of 
men upon whom a great center of 
learning, with ancient ceremony and 
colorful trappings, has put the acco- 
lade of intellectual knighthood, but 
men who have become the unselfish 
thinkers and planners of a group of 
people in whose hands lies the eco- 
nomic and social destiny of the darker 
peoples of the world, and by that 
token of the world itself. 











Current Literature on Negro 
Education 


Reviews—ABsTRACTS—BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The general purpose of this division has already been defined elsewhere 


in the JOURNAL. 


(See editorial comment.) It might be added here, however, 


that Current literature, in this issue, should be interpreted to mean such pub- 
lications as have appeared during the year 1931. 


REVIEWS 


Books—Monographs—Pamphlets 


The purpose of this section is to 
present a critical exposition of cur- 
rent literature—dealing directly or 
indirectly with various phases of the 
education of Negroes—as found in 
books, monographs, pamphlets and the 
like. 

The present issue confines itself al- 
most wholly to such literature of the 
above described type as has appeared 
during the year 1931. Exceptions will 
be noted in only one or two instances. 

Such books, monographs and 
pamphlets as have been received too 
late for inclusion in this issue will be 
reviewed in subsequent issues. 


Louisiana’s Negro Teachers * 


Although this study is restricted to 
one state it should command the at- 
tention of everyone interested in the 
training of Negro teachers. Imbued 
with principles enunciated in Bulletin 
14 of the Carnegie Foundation for 


1 McAllister, Jane E. The Training of 
Negro Teachers in Louisiana. Teachers’ 


College Contributions to Education. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1929. 
Pp. vi + 94. 
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the Advancement of Teaching, the 
writer in an interesting, lucid style, 
weighs the Louisiana system for the 
training of its Negro teachers. <A 
comparison with North Carolina and 
Arkansas adds both significance and 
scope, since North Carolina presents 
ideals toward which Louisiana may 
strive and Arkansas shows practices 
many of which should be avoided. It 
is a graphic and pleasingly instructive 
book teeming with both historical and 
current facts on this all important 
problem of teacher training. The 
study shows, in brief, that the Louis- 
iana youth is being taught for ap- 
proximately 112 days a year by un- 
trained inexperienced teachers who 
move frequently from place to place 
and receive miserably low salaries. 
The average annual salary of Negro 
teachers in the elementary school is 
$487 and in the high schools, $825. 
White teachers receive $869 in ele- 
mentary schools and $1,366 in the 
high schools. 

The author makes an inadequate at- 
tempt to discuss the supply and de- 
mand of teachers. Exactness can 
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hardly be reached on such topies but 
greater accuracy may result if we in- 
clude in such a study factors such as 
mobility of population, increase of 
birth rate over death rate and the 
future attractiveness of the state 
which may accelerate both the Negro 
school population and its teaching 
force. 

Far more important than the num- 
ber of teachers is the quality of their 
training. Louisiana, like most South- 
ern states, is in need of better trained, 
rather than more teachers. Inade- 
quate facilities for the training of 
Negro teachers causes the state to 
recognize a dual certification system. 
The standards are much lower for 
Negroes than for whites. For in- 
stance, the second grade certificate 
for white teachers requires one year 
of work in an approved college while 
the same certificate for Negroes re- 
quires only graduation from the 
teacher training department of a 
parish training school. Further, we 
are told, the superintendent admits 
that facilities for the training of 
Negro teachers are decidedly inade- 
quate and states also that they will 
appear at a disadvantage when com- 
pared with white teachers. ‘‘But,’’ 
says the superintendent, ‘‘ when all the 
facts are considered it will be agreed 
that we have been increasing at a 
substantial rate the number of Negro 
teachers employed and we have con- 
sistently raised their qualifications 
from year to year.’’ 

The superintendent furthermore is 
quoted as follows: ‘‘When we con- 
sider the inadequate college and nor- 
mal school facilities offered Negro stu- 
dents, the Negroes deserve commenda- 
tion that so many of their number find 


means to secure higher educational 
training and that the present record, 
when compared with that of ten or 
even five years ago, gives ample proof 
that the Negro teaching staff is im- 
proving as rapidly as conditions pre- 
vailing in the state permit.’’ The 
study also evaluates the teacher train- 
ing agencies in Louisiana and finds 
that Southern University is by far 
the best equipped agency in the state. 
The observation that this school does 
not use diagnostic tests and does not 
pay enough attention to the placement 
of its students are general criticisms 
which may be directed against most 
Negro or white institutions. 

Remedial measures suggested by the 
author include the establishing of 
state approved high schools, the plac- 
ing of more emphasis upon the train- 
ing of teachers, establishing higher 
standards for parish training schools, 
and the organization of evening 
classes and summer schools. 

The value of the work lies in its 
exposition of an almost hitherto 
neglected field. The principles enun- 
ciated, though peculiar to Louisiana, 
may apply with equal force to a vast 
majority of the Southern states. It 
is hoped that studies of this type will 
hasten the day of better trained 
teachers in Louisiana as well as in 
other states where the need is equally 


as great. 
H. D. G. 


Education in Africa 


In 1929 Julian Huxley was asked 
by the Colonial Office Advisory Com- 
mittee on Native Education (Eng- 
land) to go to East Africa to advise 
upon certain aspects of African 
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Education. Mr. Huxley spent four 
months in Africa. Africa View? is 
a diary of those four months, inter- 
spersed with essays on the various 
topics inspired by the events of the 
days reported. 

Although the purpose of the visit 
to Africa was primarily educational, 
Mr. Huxley’s concern appears to be 
with the whole of African life, social, 
political, economic and religious. <Ac- 
cordingly, he describes with equal 
care the Research Institute at Amani 
and the forests of the Kenya moun- 
tains; he relates in one chapter his 
experience in showing an educational 
film to a group of African school boys, 
and in another his encounter with a 
huge and ancient lizard, a sacred rep- 
tile in the eyes of the natives; he dis- 
cusses with critical acumen the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the use 
of the English language as the 
medium of instruction in the native 
schools, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of indirect rule in the 
colonies. 

As one reads, Africa passes before 
him in its vastness and variety. The 
enormous lakes, the surprising moun- 
tains, the little villages, the great es- 
tates, the herds of animals, the 
forests of tropical trees are all a part 
of the panoramic view against which 
Mr. Huxley sees the native busy with 
his activities of government, of mar- 
keting, of serving on the white man’s 
plantation, of wresting from his en- 
vironment subsistence for the cattle 
which represents to him his wealth, 
or of engaging in the arduous task of 
trying to understand and interpret 

1 Huxley, Julian S. Africa View. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1931. Pp. 478. 
$3.50. 


the missionaries and the emissaries of 
his government whose language is 
confusing and whose conduct appears 
contradictory. 

Mr. Huxley treats of Education, as 
perhaps it should be treated, as only 
one phase incident to the life of a 
people. In the chapter called ‘‘The 
Education of the African,’’ he draws 
upon his observations of tribal habits 
and customs, of health and economic 
needs, of language practices and prob- 
lems and upon his knowledge of bio- 
logical, sociological, psychological and 
political facts in order that his sug- 
gestions concerning Education may 
be well founded and pertinent. And 
they are. 

However, to one whose primary in- 
terest is in Education, so brief is his 
treatment that it is likely to be dis- 
appointing. One appreciates the op- 
portunity to supplement his treat- 
ment with the more detailed treatment 
in an earlier work, The School in the 
Bush? by -A. Victor Murray. 

Mr. Murray, as holder of a Travel- 
ing Research Fellowship, made an 
eight months tour through Africa in 
order to study the work of native edu- 
cation, particularly in the training of 
teachers. So complete is his report 
and so detailed in his treatment that 
a summary statement is likely to be 
unjust. 

The report begins with a survey of 
the geography of the country, again 
the emphasis being on its vastness and 
its variety, its history, or rather its 
lack of history, and its native cus- 
toms, especially as they relate to land 
tenure and labor practices, and the 

1 Murray, A. Victor. The School in the 


Bush. London: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. xiv-+ 413. $5.00. 
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effect on these of the impact of Eu- 
ropean or Western ideas and prac- 
tices. 

Against this background is pro- 
jected a survey of present educational 
theories and practices. This survey 
includes a critical analysis of edu- 
cational theories per se as well as an 
evaluation of them in terms of native 
or African problems. Because of this 
the treatment is of value to those 
whose primary interests in education 
are outside of Africa. Illustrations 
of this are seen in Mr. Murray’s 
analysis of the institution of language 
and its contribution to the develop- 
ment of a people, his conclusions with 
respect to the valid content of edu- 
cation, and his discussion of culture, 
what it is and how it develops. 

He concludes that the content of 
education for the African is composed 
of the three R’s, of the study of the 
world, of nature, the world of people 
and the world of ideas, and of the de- 
velopment of creative skill; its form 
is that of religion, not religion in the 
narrow denominational sense but re- 
ligion in a broadly humanistic sense ; 
its underlying idea is that of the neces- 
sity of developing a culture which, 
while drawing upon the best that 
European or Western culture has to 
offer, attains its significance by virtue 
of its meaningfulness to the African 
himself. 

The directive influences of educa- 
tion in Africa are the missionaries and 
the European governments. The 
trend is toward government responsi- 
bility, the government working often 
through and always with the mis- 
sionaries. 

Interesting to Americans is the 
rather severe criticism of the quanti- 


tative emphasis on things educational 
in America. The word scientific in 
education has carried the same con- 
notation as efficient in business. This 
emphasis, this tendency towards for- 
mulae has not resulted in unmixed 
beneficence where American educa- 
tional ideas have influenced African 
education. The same holds true of 
the American attitude towards voca- 
tional education for Negroes. Based 
on assumptions that are partly false 
in America, such a system becomes 
even more glaringly defective when 
advocated without essential adapta- 
tion as the basis for the education of 
the African. 

Mr. Murray’s tour through Africa 
was more extensive than that of Mr. 
Huxley, as he visited not only East 
Africa but South Africa and West 
Africa as well. The report of his ob- 
servations is more analytic than de- 
seriptive. He emphasizes the psy- 
chology, the religion, the modes of 
thought and feeling which are the 
basis for any effective program of sat- 
isfactory development; he formulates 
a philosophy as a guide for the course 
of the development; he examines and 
criticises the means by which this de- 
velopment is being or may be brought 
about. 

Africa View contributes to our 
understanding of this process of de- 
velopment by picturing and interpret- 
ing the environment in which it per- 
force must take place and the people 
with which it is concerned. It makes 
of the African situation a reality and 
contributes to the vitality of a con- 
cern with its problems. 

Both authors are convinced of the 
possibilities of the African as a hu- 
man being, rather than merely as an 
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African, as a being apart. Both 
works breathe a faith in the inevita- 
bility of a development which will 
result in Africa taking her place and 
making her contribution to the main 
stream of world eivilization. Both 
authors believe in the power of edu- 
cation in its broadest sense and at its 
best to guide this developmnet in such 
a manner that Africa’s place will be 
one of satisfaction to all concerned 
and that her contribution will be 


worthy. 
H.C; e 


The Attitude of the White Superin- 
tendent Toward His Negro 
Schools * 


This excellently prepared work is 
a clear, succinct study of the history, 
organization, administration and 
present status of a part of North 
Carolina’s educational system. It 
gives the attitude of the white super- 
intendent towards Negro schools, as 
well as his philosophy of Negro edu- 
cation. 

The writer shows that educational 
efforts on behalf of Negroes prior to 
1900 were sporadic and largely inef- 
fective. After this date such efforts 
were systematically organized with the 
result of longer school terms, rapid 
decline in illiteracy and salary in- 
creases. The division of Negro edu- 
cation was organized in 1921, and the 
years 1926-1927 are called the golden 
period for Negro education in the 
state. 

1Cook, Dennis H. The White Superin- 
tendent and the Negro Schools of North 
Carolina. Nashville: The George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1930. Pp. xi +176. 
$1.50. 


The study explains how Negro 
schools in North Carolina were or- 
ganized under the direct supervision 
of superintendents. (Often this au- 
thority is delegated to the Jeanes 
Supervisor in rural districts, and to 
the Negro principal in _ cities.) 
County and city superintendents also 
have charge of the selection of teach- 
ers and this too is often delegated to 
a subordinate. In their selection of 
teachers, city superintendents require 
a median preparation of one year of 
college or normal school work for ele- 
mentary teachers and three years of 
college work for high school teachers. 
The county superintendents require a 
median training of graduation from 
high school for elementary teachers 
and two years of college work for high 
school teachers. Jeanes Supervisors 
in counties and Negro principals in 
cities occupy a strategic position in 
recommending Negro teachers to these 
white officials. 

The observation, made by the 
author, that neither county nor city 
superintendents give as large a per- 
centage of their total working hours 
to Negro schools, as the ratio of Negro 
population to total population war- 
rants, appears to the reviewer to be a 
handicap to Negro education in the 
state. This fact becomes more serious 
when superintendents themselves ad- 
mit that white principals are better 
prepared than Negro principals, and 
hence enjoy greater freedom. The 
situation demands that colored schools 
receive a just proportion of the super- 
intendent’s time and in many cases 
more. The fact that the superintend- 
ent’s office is frequently found in the 
white school building and the exist- 
ence of a current philosophy that 
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Negroes understand each other bet- 
ter do not alter this view. 

The writer shows further that 
Negro schools in North Carolina are 
not adequately supervised. Only oc- 
easional visits are made by either 
county or city superintendents. On 
these infrequent visits they rate teach- 
ers, correct methods of teaching, hold 
teachers’ meetings and conferences. 
From such occasional visits superin- 
tendents seemingly are able to con- 
elude that the major needs of Negro 
schools are for better equipment, 
libraries, buildings, instructional 
material, better teachers and more 
regular attendance. These superin- 
tendents, in almost every instance, ex- 
pect their Negro teachers to improve 
in service but make no provision for 
this improvement. The differentiated 
or dual curriculum exists in North 
Carolina according to this study. Of- 
ficials are quite confident that more 
emphasis should be placed upon voca- 
tional, industrial and practical work 
in Negro schools than in white insti- 
tutions. Other frank statements by 
superintendents to the effect that they 
should give proportionately as much 
time to Negro schools as to white 
schools and that the prospective white 
superintendent should be given special 
work in Negro education, are admit- 
tedly significant observations, the 
value of which cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

The author’s statement that ‘‘the 
difference in the length of school terms 
between whites and Negroes is due to 
economic factors rather than to race 
prejudice’’ is perhaps misleading. The 
fact that poverty in a county seldom 
or never results in equal curtailment 
and never results in affecting whites 


more than Negroes should have in- 
duced the writer to admit that the 
shorter term for Negroes is due to 
poverty plus the tendency to allow 
economic disadvantages to affect Ne- 
groes first. 

In spite of such minor misinterpre- 
tations the writer has given us a read- 
able, interesting and instructive work 
that is teeming with information for 
all interested in the problem of Negro 
education. The work is a doctor’s dis- 
sertation from The George Peabody 
College for Teachers and hence is 
written in thesis style. This study 
adds immeasurably to the solution of 
the problem with which it deals and 
may profitably be read by ail persons 
interested in such questions. 

H. D. G. 


Recent Research in the Field of 
Negro Literature * 


In recent years much opportunity 
and much praise has been given the 
Negro writer. Numerous books have 
been published and articles have been 
written about the New Negro. What 
went on before this? From what has 
he as an artist grown? Whence the 
roots of this blossoming tree? 

In the study presented by Vernon 
Loggins, Instructor in English, Co- 
lumbia University, we find an answer 
to these questions. He gives us the 
first complete study of the develop- 
ment of the Negro in Literature that 
we have. He traces this development 
in the following periods: The Be- 
ginnings of Negro Authorship, 1700- 
1790; Writings of the Pioneer Racial 


Leaders, 1790-1800; Biography, 


1 Loggins, Vernon. The Negro Author. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1932. Pp. 480. $5.00. 
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Poetry and Miscellaneous Writings, 
1790-1840; Writings of the Leading 
Negro Antislavery Agents, 1840-1865 ; 
Writings of Racial Leaders, 1840- 
1865; Biography, Poetry and Mis- 
cellaneous Writings, 1840-1865; 
Biography, History, Sociological 
Treatises, Oratory and Theology, 
1865-1900 ; Fiction and Poetry, 1865- 
1900. 

Mr. Loggins observes that it is only 
natural by reason of his position in 
American life that the Negro should 
spend many years in assimilating en- 
vironment. Out of this came the 
spirituals and sermons. It was not 
until 1788 that the subject of slavery 
appeared in Negro writings. Authors 
before this had lived in patronage to 
white owners and had written to 
please them. But the Negro had 
something more than just an imita- 
tion of another tradition. He had a 
fusion of two literary backgrounds— 
African and American. With these, 
the Negroes fought their own battle 
towards artistic expression. At first, 
they wrote out of their lives and these 
lives held the message against slavery. 
They wrote many poems of personal 
grief. They wrote novels telling of 
the horrors of slavery. The fight oc- 
cupied the race until the fight was 
won. And many of these narratives, 
essays and sermons showed a growing 
awareness of the fact that the Negro 
had a culture of his own, a literary 
tradition in which he could take pride. 
Qualities of style, especially the abil- 
ity to express feeling, became de- 
finable. 

One of the most important books of 
early Negro authorship was The In- 
teresting Narrative of the Ife of 
Aloudah Aniano or Gustavus Vassa, 


the African. In New York, Peter 
Williams, Jr., wrote, An Oration on 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and 
many New England Negroes turned 
to authorship. Self-expression of a 
literary kind was, of course, much 
more flourishing in the North than it 
was in the South. In the South ran 
the stream of folklore. By 1840 
biography and poetry from Negroes 
were selling in large amounts. The 
interest in the fight against slavery 
had attracted to itself all of the most 
intellectual Negroes. In 1840, Charles 
Lengx Redmon was chosen to go as 
delegate to the world abolition con- 
vention held the following year in 
London. Around this time, too, The 
Autobiography of Frederick Douglass 
appeared. And the first Negro novel, 
Clotel, by William W. Brown, was 
published. 

Gradually the list swells to include 
the names of those Negro writers long 
recognized as possessed of artistic 
talent. Martin Robinson Delaney 
writes Blake, the Huts of America. 
Thomas Hamilton establishes The 
Anglo African one of the most impor- 
tant of Negro magazines. Negro 
newspapers, too, are everywhere. The 
period of intense abolition agitation 
sees the flowering of Negro biography. 
And, at last, during the late nineteenth 
century the Negro manifests evidence 
that his initial period in adjusting 
himself to the conditions of free life 
in America is reaching its end. Du- 
Bois emerges as one of America’s 
eminent sociologists, Booker T. Wash- 
ington sets America and Europe to 
talking. The pioneer days are done. 

If, in this pioneer period, the docu- 
ments are more important as social 
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history than as art, this is true of the 
early documents in any literary his- 
tory. Mr. Loggins’ work has the im- 
portance of preliminary research and 
should be found valuable as a text- 
book. His book is a scholarly, and 
interesting study of conscious Negro 


literature from the earliest inception 
to the later years when the Negro as 
an artist came to be recognized. This 
progress of the Negro of letters dur- 
ing the past forty years is important, 
as well as inspiring. 

J.C. B. 





ABSTRACTS 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


The purpose of this section is to 
present abstracts of all quantitative 
investigations—dealing directly guith 
various phases of the education of 
Negroes—appearing in professional 
or lay magazines since, January, 1931. 
The treatment includes a statement of 
the problem, a description of the 
method of procedure and a summary 
of the more important results or/and 
conclusions. Occasionally, there will 
be added either a critical comment on 
the technique of the investigation or 
a statement of the significance thereof, 
but the general aim is merely to give 
a descriptive account. 


Klineburg, Otto. ‘‘The Question of 
Negro Intelligence.’’ Opportunity, 
9: 366-68, No. 12, D. 1931. 

This is a report of the attempt to 
attack the general hypothesis that 
selective migration is responsible for 
the superiority of scores of intelli- 
gence tests of Negroes in the North 
over Negroes in the South. If this be 
valid it should follow that school 
records of Negro children leaving the 
South should be better than those of 
the total Negro school population of 
which they were a part. Again, if 
the Negroes in the North are superior 
to those in the South because of se- 


lected migration, then the length of 
time during which they had lived in 
the North should make no difference 
in their scores since they have all been 
‘“selected’’ on the same basis—su- 
perior intelligence. 

But tests of these hypotheses show 
these both to be false—as the follow- 
ing evidence points out. The school 
marks of about 500 children in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and Birmingham, 
Alabama, who had migrated some 
time between 1915, and 1930 were ex- 
amined, and it was found that those 
who went North had marks slightly 
below the average for the total Negro 
school population whence they came. 
Then in New York City tests were 
given to children living there now but 
born in the South, yet differing in 
the length of time in which they had 
lived in New York, some having been 
there one year, others two years and 
on up to twelve years. Over 1,500 
children were tested and ‘‘there was 
on the whole a marked improvement 
in the test scores more or less propor- 
tionate to the length of time the chil- 
dren (had) lived in the North.’’ 

The real contribution of this article 
is the example which it gives of the 
objective approach to the problem. Is 
it the more intelligent Negroes who 
migrate? Although it is questionable 
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whether positive relationship between 
size of score and length of residence 
in New York City proves that environ- 
ment rather than selective migration 
is the cause of this increase of score, 
yet the method of attack is commend- 
able. One would need to know, for 
example, whether the same tests were 
given to the children at each age level ; 
whether the scores of a superior 
group of Negroes born in the North 
would show an increase concomitant 
with age; or what repeated tests of 
the same migrant children would 
show at each age level. But the in- 
vestigator recognizes these limita- 
tions for he writes, ‘‘There are com- 
plications in this problem which can- 
not be adequately considered here, 
and which are still being studied.’’ 
a. &; ®. 


Cooke, Dennis H.: ‘‘The Negro 
Rural School Problem.’”’ The 
Southern Workman, 60: 156-161, 
A. 1931. 


In this investigation the writer sets 
out to answer the general question: 
To what extent are rural schools avail- 
able to Negro pupils in the Southern 
States? Practical exigencies de- 
manded though that the scope of the 
study be restricted very much. So 
the state of North Carolina was se- 
lected, especially too because the 
writer, in connection with another 
study, ‘‘The white Superintendent 
and the Negro Schools in North Caro- 
lina,’’ had collected the great bulk of 
the data used in the present study. 

By random sampling, 25 of the 100 
counties in the state were selected— 
five with a preponderance of Ne- 
groes (average 59 per cent) ; five with 

6 


Negroes and whites evenly divided; 
five with one-fourth Negroes; and ten 
with less than 10 per cent Negroes. 
Each of these counties is rural, both 
in total and in school population. 

When the data are distributed to 
show such measures of educational op- 
portunity as population, enrolment 
and average daily attendance, salary, 
training of teachers, size of rural 
school buildings, length of school term, 
value of school property and library 
facilities, the following conclusions 
seem to be outstanding: First, in 
counties where the population is pre- 
dominantly Negro the children attend 
school less regularly. Second, as the 
per cent of Negroes in the rural popu- 
lation decreases, the average per 
capita cost of instruction increases. 
This is due to the fact that there are 
not enough pupils in a single com- 
munity to provide the standard 
teacher-ratio set up by the state as a 
basis for providing funds for teach- 
ers’ salaries. Third, the percentage of 
one-room schools and that of Negroes 
in the rural population varies in- 
versely. The mean monthly salary 
tends to increase as the size of the 
school increases. Hence it appears 
that the bulk of the teachers in the 
sparsely settled counties receive cor- 
respondingly lower salaries. Fourth, 
the burden of providing and maintain- 
ing good school buildings is greatest 
in the sparsely settled counties, mean 
value of school property per pupil 
enrolled being $48.85 for Group IV 
counties as against $24.14 for Group 
I counties. 

All in all it would appear that size 
of school population is the factor 
which creates problems of school 
availability peculiar to Negro educa- 
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tion. Where population is dense, 
schools are relatively plentiful but at- 
tendance is poor. Where population 
is sparse the cost of providing ade- 
quate buildings and teachers as 
equally well paid as are those in the 
densely populated counties would 
place upon the constituents of that 
county an extra burden which they 
are often neither ready nor willing to 
bear. 


J. B..®. 


Sumner, F. C. and F. H. ‘‘The 
Mental Health of White and 
Negro College Students.’’ The 
Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 26: 28-36, A—Je., 
1931. 


The purpose of this study was to 
make a mental health survey of a 
group of Negro college students and 
compare quantitatively the findings 
with those obtained by House for 400 
white college students and which have 
been taken by him as ‘‘norms’”’ in the 
standardization of his mental hygiene 
inventory. 

In order to render findings defin- 
itely comparable the authors used S. 
Daniel House’s, A Mental Hygiene In- 
ventory. The ‘‘Inventory’’ consists 
of 100 questions designed after care- 
ful experimentation to ascertain ex- 
treme or moderate presence of psy- 
choneurotic symptoms in childhood, 
while the latter portion of the ‘‘In- 
ventory’’ consists of 70 questions 
relating to the presence of psycho- 
neurotic symptoms in maturity. The 
“‘Inventory’’ was given 193 students 
in the Department of Psychology and 
in the College of Education, Howard 
University, in the spring of 1930. Al- 


though no attempt was made to 
equalize the numbers from each sex, 
it happened that they were about 
equal. In class rank the 193 students 
were distributed as follows: Fresh- 
men 15, sophomores 38, juniors 75, 
seniors 50, and unclassified 15. 

A comparison of the central ten- 
dencies of symptom frequencies for 
the group of 193 Negro college stu- 
dents with those given by House for 
his ‘‘Normals’’ and Psychoneurotics 
shows that in the majority of symp- 
toms the Negro college group re- 
sembles House’s ‘‘Normals.’’ Since 
these ‘‘Normals’’ were undoubtedly 
white students, it follows that the 
Negro college student of this investi- 
gation is as healthy-minded as the 
whites on which the inventory was 
standardized. 

E. T. H. 


Clinton, R. J. ‘‘A Comparison of 
White and Negro Children: Norms 
on Mirror-Drawing for Negro Chil- 
dren by Age and Sex.’’ The Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, 22: 
186-190, No. 3, Mr. 1981. 


The purpose of this investigation 
was to make a comparison of the abili- 
ties of white and Negro children in 
mirror-drawing, motor speed as shown 
by marking, and letter forming speed 
as shown by writing, as well as some 
comparisons of the neural abilities of 
the two races. 

The mirror-drawing equipment con- 
sisted of a stationary mirror on a 
drawing board, and a small shield to 
prevent the subject from looking di- 
rectly at the hand while working. The 
mirror-drawing pattern consisted of 
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a two circle pattern with numbers 
from 1 to 24. The subjects were in- 
structed to draw a continuous line 
from 1 to 24. The score was the num- 
ber of lines completed in a five min- 
utes period. 

A specially designed mirror-draw- 
ing pattern was used in Grades I, II, 
and III. This design included the 
figures from 1 to 15. 

The two mirror-drawing patterns 
were evaluated on comparable groups 
in order to get continuous normals 
through all ages from six to seventeen. 

The findings from this investigation 
show that (1) unselected white high 
school pupils are superior mentally 
to unselected Negro high school 
pupils. 

(2) In the simple motor process of 
marking, there is not much difference 
between the white and Negro children. 

(3) In writing, which requires a 
greater degree of motor-sensory co- 
ordination, the superiority of the 
white is clearly shown. 

(4) In the complex sensory motor 
coordination process of mirrow-draw- 
ing, the white children are consist- 
ently superior to the Negro children. 

(5) The ability to do mirrow-draw- 
ing inereases rather consistently from 
year to year with Negro children, as 
well as with white children. 

gt 


Farr, T. J. ‘‘The Intelligence and 
Achievement of Negro Children.’’ 
Education, 51: 491-495, A. 1931. 
The purpose of this article was to 

investigate the intellectual and edu- 

cational status of the Negro children 
of Newton County, Mississippi. The 

200 pupils enrolled in two of the 

largest village schools of the county 

were selected for the investigation. 

Three tests were given: (a) Illinois 

Intelligence Seaie; (b) Monroe Stand- 

ardized Silent Reading Test; and (ce) 

Monroe’s General Survey Scale in 

Arithmetic test. 

The data indicate that, first, the rate 
of reading is up to and in some cases 
beyond the standard, but the pupils 
are far below the standards in com- 
prehension; second that the achieve- 
ment age in third grade arithmetic is 
as high as it should be when compared 
with standards. The medians rise 
slightly from grade to grade, but not 
in proportion to the standard medi- 
ans; and third, Negro children, judged 
by the scores of those tested are below 
the standard intelligence. The in- 
vestigator assumed that the low in- 
telligence rating was due in part to 
the Negro pupils’ inability to read 
with sufficient understanding, his 
poor home environment, and the in- 
ferior quality of instruction in the 


Negro schools. 
M. R. P. 
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Current Events of National 
Importance in Negro 
Education 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN STATES has continued the work of 
rating Negro institutions in accord- 
ance with its decision to appoint a 
committee on approval of Negro 
schools more than a year ago. 

In 1930, Fisk University was the 
only institution for Negroes in the 
South that met in full the standards 
set up by the Association for four- 
year colleges, and consequently it was 
the only college to receive an ‘‘A’’ 
rating. Six schools were given a rat- 
ing as class ‘‘B’’ standard four-year 
colleges. 

On December 1, 1931, twenty-six 
institutions of collegiate grade were 
approved in the following classes: two 
as standard four-year colleges, class 
A; eighteen as class B; one as a stand- 
ard four-year teachers’ college, class 
B; one as a standard two-year junior 
college; class A and three class B. 
The increase of institutions in each 
class is both encouraging and gratify- 
ing, for it indicates the degree of 
progress which Negro colleges are 
making in improving their status as 
institutions for higher education. 

Of additional significance is the 
fact that Negro secondary schools 
were considered for accrediting for 
the first time in the history of the as- 
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sociation. Twenty Negro high schools 
in the South were given a fully ac- 
credited standing. Distributed by 
states, North Carolina leads with nine 
schools, while in order follow Ala- 
bama four, Georgia two, with Florida, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Virginia 
having one each. The complete list 
follows: 


STANDARD FourR-YEAR COLLEGES—CLASS 
cé A 9? 


Alabama—tTalladega College, Talladega. 
Tennessee—Fisk University, Nashville. 


STANDARD Four-YEAR COLLEGES—CLASS 
“eé B 9? 


Florida—Florida A. & M. College, Talla- 
hassee. 

Georgia—Clark University, Atlanta. 

Georgia——Morehouse College, Atlanta. 

Georgia—Paine College, Augusta. 

Georgia—Spelman College, Atlanta. 

Kentucky—Kentucky State Industrial Col- 
lege, Frankfort. 

Louisiana—Xavier University, New Orleans. 

North Carolina—Bennett College, Greens- 
boro. 

North Carolina—Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity, Charlotte. 

North Carolina—Livingstone College, Salis- 
bury. 

North Carolina—N. C. College for Negroes, 
Durham. 

North Carolina 
Greensboro. 

Tennessee—Knoxville College, Knoxville. 

Texas—Bishop College, Marshall. 





N. C. A. & T. College, 
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Texas—Wiley College, Marshall. 

Virginia—Hampton Institute, Hampton. 

Virginia—Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg. 

Virginia—Virginia Union University, Rich- 
mond. 


STANDARD Four- YEAR TEACHERS’ COLLEGES— 
Cuass ‘*B’? 


Alabama—Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Tuskegee. 


STANDARD Two-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGES— 
Cuass ‘A’? 


Texas—Mary Allen Seminary, Crockett. 


STANDARD Two-YEAR JUNIOR COLLEGES— 
Crass ‘*B’’ 


Florida—Bethune Cookman College, Day- 
tona Beach. 

North Carolina—Joseph K. Brick Junior 
College, Bricks. 

Texas—Houston Municipal Junior College 
for Negroes, Houston. 


ACCREDITED HiGH SCHOOLS 


(Public high schools in this list are indi- 
cated by an asterisk *) 
Alabama— 
Anniston—Margaret Barber Seminary. 
Florence—Burrell Normal School. 
Montgomery—Ala. State Tzehrs.’ Col- 
lege, H. S. Dept. 
Normal—State A. & M. College, H. S. 
Dept. 
Tuskegee—Tuskegee Institute, H. S. 
Dept. 
Florida— 
Miami—* Booker T. Washington High 
School. 
Georgia— 
Albany—Georgia N. & A. College, H. 
S. Dept. 
Atlanta—Atlanta University Labora- 
tory H. 8. 
Kentucky— 
Lexington—* Paul Dunbar High School. 
Mississippi— 
Tougaloo—Tougaloo 
Dept. 
North Carolina— 
Bricks—Brick Junior College, H. 8S. 
Dept. 


College, H. 8S. 


Concord—Barber-Seotia High School. 

Durham—Hillside Park High School. 

Franklinton—Albion Academy. 

Greensboro—* James B. Dudley High 
School. 

High Point—* William Penn High 
School. 

Raleigh—* Booker T. Washington High 
School. 

Sedalia—Palmer Memorial Institute. 

Winston-Salem—* Atkins High School. 

Virginia— 

Newport News—* Huntington High 

School. 


On January 1, 1932, Mr. Fred Me- 
Cuistion of the Rosenwald Fund re- 
placed Mr. Arthur D. Wright of the 
Jeanes and Slater Funds as the Ex- 
ecutive Agent of the Committee on 
Approval of Negro Schools of the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. 


THe Howarp UNIversiry Law 
ScHoou has been admitted to member- 
ship in the American Association of 
Law Schools. This recognition is the 
result of several years of effort to 
meet the accepted standards for the 
preparation of lawyers and is a step 
in the more adequate provision of 
professional legal education for pros- 
pective Negro lawyers. 

The Howard University Law 
School, founded in 1869, now operates 
a full-time day school only, with a 
staff of five full-time professors, six 
part-time instructors and a full-time 
librarian. 

Tue New PHOENIX ScHOOL opened 
at Hampton Institute, Virginia, De- 
cember 7, 1931. This school is the 
laboratory unit for the Division of 
Education at Hampton Institute and 
provides one of the largest and most 
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complete training schools in the 
South. It replaces the Whittier Dem- 
onstration School while combining in 
one building the high school instruc- 
tion for the pupils of Elizabeth City 
County and the elementary work for 
the pupils of the town of Phoebus. 
The school was named after Dr. George 
P. Phoenix who died in 1930 after ren- 
dering twenty-six years of service to 
Negro education and serving as the 
principal of Hampton Institute just 
prior to his death. Six hundred pu- 
pils are enrolled in the building with 
a teaching and administrative staff 
of more than forty people. The Gen- 
eral Education Board contributed to 
the cost of the erection of the new 
educational unit. 

THe UniTep Srates OFFICE OF Ep- 
UCATION through the Senior Specialist 
in the Education of Negroes is ex- 
tending its educational activities in 
behalf of the Negro citizens of the 
country. 

During American Education Week, 
a special program was broadcast from 
the National Broadcasting Company’s 
studios at Washington, D. C., Tues- 
day, November 10, 1931. The prin- 
cipal address was given by Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. Dr. Klein stressed the point 
that education is satisfying in itself 
and always pays its way. Therefore, 
more ample educational facilities will 
prove an eminently worthwhile invest- 
ment from both a business and social 
point of view. Other addresses were 
made by President H. Council Tren- 
holm of the Alabama State Teachers’ 
College, who is also president of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools; and by Dr. Ambrose 


Caliver, Senior Specialist in the Ed- 
ucation of Negroes, United States Of- 
fice of Education. Mr. Garnet C. 
Wilkinson, First Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the District of 
Columbia schools, served as presiding 
officer during the broadcast. 

A bibliography on the Education 
of the Negro was issued as the U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1931, No. 
17. This bibliography consists of 
more than 200 selected references 
with annotations and represents pub- 
lications from January 1928 to De- 
cember 1930. Dr. Caliver compiled 
the bibliography with the assistance 
of Dr. Jane Ellen McAllister of the 
Miner Teachers’ College, Dr. Alethea 
H. Washington of the College of Ed- 
ucation, Howard University, and 
Misses Theresa A. Birch and Ethel K. 
Graham, both of the Office of Ed- 
ueation. This bibliography will be of 
great value to investigators and per- 
sons desiring information in the field. 

THe Ninth ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
or Presents oF LAND-GrantT CoL- 
LEGES met in Chicago in November, 
1931 simultaneously with that of 
the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities. The main 
points of interest were the proposed 
super-state university for the lower 
south, the distribution of federal 
funds, instructional administration, 
and adjustment service. F. D. Blu- 
ford, President of A. & T. College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, was 
elected president of the conference for 
the ensuing year. 

HieHerR Epucation Amone NE- 
GROES has received considerable at- 
tion within the past few years. This 
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fact is especially noted in the improve- 
ment and expansion of the physical 
plants of several colleges and univer- 
sities. The new Dillard University 
(created by the merging of New Or- 
leans College, Straight College, and 
the Flint-Goodrich Hospital) at New 
Orleans, Fisk University and Meharry 
Medical College at Nashville, Atlanta 
University at Atlanta, and Howard 
University at Washington, have in- 
augurated the largest programs. The 
first of the Dillard units, the new 
Flint Goodrich Hospital has been com- 
pleted recently while buildings hous- 
ing other divisions of the university 
will be erected within the next year. 
The new Meharry Medical College 
plant, erected at a cost of $2,000,000, 
was dedicated November 28 and 29. 
Persons of varied professional inter- 
ests participated in the dedication 
ceremony sharing in pointing out the 
significance of such a large and ade- 
quately equipped institution for ser- 
ice in the medical and allied fields. 
The corner-stone of the Atlanta Uni- 
versity Library was laid on November 
1, 1931. This structure is to cost 
$300,000. It will be of brick con- 
struction sufficiently large to house 
150,000 volumes, seat 400 readers, and 
provide for seminar _ instruction. 
Howard University officially cele- 
brated the opening of three new dor- 
mitories for women December 6. De- 
signed in accord with the contempo- 
rary conception of educational social 
life these dormitories provide com- 
plete living accommodations for 
women. They were erected at a cost 
of $678,000 and equipped at a cost of 
$100,000. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD, business leader 
and philanthropist, died January 6, 
1932. The benefactions and active 
interests of Mr. Rosenwald have in- 
volved all main lines of human en- 
deavor. 

Of especial interest to Negro educa- 
tion was the setting aside of a sum 
of $30,000,000 as the Rosenwald 
Fund. This fund has expended $4,- 
273,927 of the $27,647,831 paid for 
5,292 schools and 212 teachers’ homes. 
The Rosenwald Schools have provided 
training for 650,000 children in- 
structed by 14,450 teachers. Fifteen 
Southern states have been aided by the 
Rosenwald Fund. In addition to aid- 
ing Negro rural schools, the Rosen- 
wald Fund has been benefactor to Ne- 
gro hospitals and Negro colleges and 
universities. Most significant of all 
were the methods of Mr. Rosenwald’s 
giving and his personal, active in- 
terest in his philanthropic activities. 

Just prior to Mr. Rosenwald’s 
death, Edwin R. Embree, President 
of the Fund, issued a report for the 
year 1931, that showed an expendi- 
ture of $2,500,000. Of this amount 
$1,200,000 was appropriated for 
schools and colleges; $200,000 for 
studies in Medical economies and for 
pay clinics; $225,000 for general 
health work ; $225,000 for child study 
and general education; $150,000 for 
library service; $135,000 for social 
studies and for the improvement of 
public administration. The report 
further showed that the Fund aided 
in building 5,292 schools, aeecommodat- 
ing 650,000 children; granted fellow- 
ships to 165 students, and contributed 
to the financial campaign of twenty 
colleges. 
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Wide publicity has been given the 
final report of the NATIONAL ADVISORY 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION made pub- 
lic on November 16, 1931. Although 
the committee recommended the estab- 
lishment of a federal department of 
education, the trend of the complete 
report is toward conserving local con- 
trol in education. 

Of especial significance is the pres- 
entation of two minority reports, one 
by the representatives of Catholic Ed- 
ucation; the other by the representa- 
tives of Negro Education.’ The mi- 
nority report on Negro Education was 
submitted by President John W. 
Davis, West Virginia State College, 
President Mordecai W. Johnson, 
Howard University and Principal R. 
R. Moton, Tuskegee Institute. A 
critical discussion of this document is 
found elsewhere in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. : 

THe Jowwr EpucaTioNaAL SURVEY 
COMMISSION FOR THE Stupy oF CoL- 
LEGES FOR Nueroes under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Fred McCuistion, Asso- 
ciate Director for Southern Schools 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, is 
making a survey of seventeen insti- 
tutions for the purpose of reviewing 
and reorganizing their educational 
program. The study covers ten in- 
stitutions of the M. E. Church and 
seven of the C. M. E. Church, with 
which the M. E. Church (South) co- 
operates. According to the director, 
findings will probably lead to recom- 
mending a concentration of institu- 
tions in strategic centers in order to 
improve the quality of the work of- 
fered and will enable them to come 
up to standards of recognized acered- 
iting agencies. 


Associated with Mr. MeCuistion on 
the survey staff are Mr. W. A. Bell, 
Secretary of the Commission for the 
Study of Church Life of the C. M. E. 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia; Mr. James 
P. Brawley, Dean of Clark Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Georgia; Dr. Ray L. 
Hammon, Director of Schoolhouse 
Planning, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Mr. N. C. Newbold, State 
Director of Negro Education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; and Mr. J. W. Sea- 
brook, Dean of the State Normal 
School, Fayetteville, North Carolina. 

NationaL Necro Hearth WEEK 
will be observed from April 3, to 
April 10, 1932. The idea dates from 
1915 when Dr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton sensed the possibilities of such a 
health movement for the race as a 
whole and issued a proclamation for 
a NationaL HeattH IMPROVEMENT 
WEEK, which later became the Na- 
TIONAL Negro HeattH WEEK. From 
a week’s emphasis on ‘‘clean-up’’ ac- 
tivities as the major objective and 
the dissemination of health informa- 
tion by lectures, sermons and litera- 
ture, the movement has grown to a 
‘‘vear-around’’ program that compre- 
hends these activities: cooperation 
with health officers and _ health 
agencies to ascertain facts and deter- 
mine methods of procedure; contact 
with state and local Negro organiza- 
tions to secure interest in the problem 
and support of measures sponsored by 
the state and local health officers; the 
training and employment of Negro 
public health nurses; physical educa- 
tion and medical, dental, institutional 
and nursing services in the Negro 
schools; and a constant campaign for 
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an understandable and workable re- 
lationship. 

Since 1921, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service has cooperated in 
the movement through a Health Week 
Bulletin, and in recent years through 
providing posters. The ‘“‘year- 
around’’ organization has assumed 
the title of Nationa Negro HEALTH 
MovemMENT with Dr. Algernon B. Jack- 
son, Head of the Department of Pub- 
lie Health of Howard University, as 
Director, and Dr. Roscoe C. Brown, 
Field Secretary. 

NationaL Nearo History WEEK 
was celebrated in schools, colleges, and 
communities scattered throughout the 
country during the week beginning 
February 7, 1932. According to its 
promoters, one of the most important 
objectives of this celebration is to con- 
vinee educational authorities of the 
importance of giving students of both 
races a chance to learn something 
about the Negro, and his contributions 
to world progress. Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson through the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 
and its official organ, The Journal of 
Negro History, has been the chief 
‘“stimulator’’ and guide to this idea. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY in its recent announcement of 
summer session courses indicates the 
addition of a significant course rela- 
tive to the education of Negroes. It 
is listed as, Problems of a Dual System 
of Education. The course is to be di- 
rected by Professor Mabel Carney. 
She will have the assistance of Dr. 
Edgar W. Knight, Professor of Edu- 
eation at the University of North 
Carolina and visiting professor at 
Columbia University, and other spe- 


cialists in this particular field. The 
following course description indicates 
clearly the proposed scheme and con- 
tent: 


This course while treating the general prin- 
ciples and practices of dual systems of 
schools throughout the world, will be con- 
centrated chiefly upon Negro education in 
the United States and is designed primarily 
for those students, both American and for- 
eign, colored and white, definitely interested 
in this field. 

The topics discussed will include: A brief 
survey of dual systems in various places, 
notably in South Africa and Quebec; com- 
parison of the American system of educa- 
tion for Negroes with other dual systems; 
advantages, disadvantages and special dan- 
gers of dual systems of education; Negro 
population in the United States; children of 
school age; provision for their education; 
general status, problems, tendencies and 
progress of Negro schools both elementary 
and secondary; special problems of curricu- 
lum provision and teaching technique; the 
status of Negro teachers and their training 
and supervision; Jeanes work and its 
changing program; problems of finance; 
state and federal aid for Negro schools; 
and the contributions and services of philan- 
thropic boards in this field. 


It should also be mentioned in this 
connection that Teachers’ College is 
again conducting for the sixth year— 
during the Spring Session, 1932—an 
aceredited, unit course on ‘‘Negro 
Education and Race Relations.’’ This 
series of lectures that compose the 
course is made possible by a subsidy 
from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

The dates, subjects and speakers 
for the ten meetings (extending from 
February 3d to April 13th) have been 
announced as follows: 


1. February 3d—‘‘The Negro in _ the 
South.’’ 

By Dr. Robert R. Moten, President, 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 
Alabama. 
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. February 10th—‘‘The Negro in the 


North.’’ 


By Mr. Ira D. Reid, Director of Re- 


search, The National Urban 


League, New York City. 


3. February 17th—‘‘The Negro Child.’’ 
By Forrester B. Washington, Director, 


The Atlanta School of Social 
Work, Atlanta, Georgia. 

2nd—‘‘School Provision for 
Negro Children.’’ 


By Mr. Leo M. Favrot, Field Agent, 


The General Education Board, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


. March 9th—‘‘ Health Conditions Among 


Negroes. ’? 


By Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Third Vice- 


President and Statistician, The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City. 


. March 16th—‘‘ Federal Grants for the 


Education of Negroes.’’ 


By Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, Presi- 


dent, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


7. March 
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23d—‘‘Services of the United 
States Office of Education to 
Negro Schools.’’ 


By Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Senior Spe- 


cialist in the Education of Ne- 
groes, The United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


8. March 30th—‘‘ Education and the Chang- 


ing Social Order.’’ 


By Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Editor, The 


Crisis, New York City. 


9. April 6th—‘‘ Effects of the Economic 


Depression Race Rela- 


tions.’? 


upon 


By Mr. Walter White, Secretary, The 


10. April 


By 


National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
New York City. 
13th—‘ ‘ Education 
Adjustment.’’ 
Walter C. Jackson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, The North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 
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